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the new concept in office interiors by 


CLOBE-WERINICEKE: 


Unlimited custom arrangements possible . . . laminated plastic or wood [ 
tops ... natural finished anodized aluminum legs . . . choice of deco- | 
rator colors—or facades of laminated plastic or exotic woods for pedestals 

and cabinets. Contact your local Globe-Wernicke* dealer who will be 

happy to work with your decorator or architect. Or, write Dept. F-9, 


*Dealers listed in Yellow Pages under ‘‘Office Equipment.’’ e The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohlo, 
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THIS GIFT GIVING IDEA IS SO SIMPLE 


it’s a wonder someone didn’t think of it before... 


If YOU have the problem of selecting the Christmas gifts that must please 


EVERY ONE of your employees, prospects or customers, the smartest way out 
is TO LET THEM PICK THEIR OWN GIFTS. 


The above pictured GIFT-BOOKARD is the simple, sensible and economical 
way of doing just that. It enables you to say “Thank You” to anyone . . . without 
first trying to read their minds . . . and without the inevitable mistakes. 


The Gift-Bookard is a combination of personalized Greeting Card, a registered 
Gift Certificate in the form of a postage paid reply card, and a colorful booklet 
offering recipients a choice of 24 impressive gifts. 


The Gift-Bookard eliminates all work and worry on your part. All you do is 
order the exact quantity you need, whether 50 or 50,000. We imprint the covers 
(or you may design and print your own) and supply mailing envelopes. Each 
person who receives a Gift-Bookard from you picks the one gift he or she prefers, 
by mailing the attached Registered Gift Certificate card back to us. We supply 
the gifts, wrap them and ship them prepaid . . . all for only $6.50 each. 


A special feature of the Gift-Bookard is the useful and worthwhile nature of the 
gifts, each of which is valued to $10. and is unconditionally guaranteed. The 
24 gifts are shown in full color and almost anyone would enjoy personally choos- 
ing and using any of these beautiful gifts. 


What’s more, you have tastefully exposed your name to the recipients twice... 
once with the Gift-Bookard, then with the gift. You save time, labor and money 
through group purchasing and handling . . . you create lasting goodwill impres- 
sions on your customers, prospects or employees...all for the modest $6.50 price. 


Fact is, leading executives have said that the Gift-Bookard is the most important 
new idea for solving the problems inherent in obligatory gift giving to come 
along in many a year. 


The next move is yours. If you'd like to see a sample Gift-Bookard, fill in the 


coupon below and mail to us — no obligation of course. Or ... possibly you can 
refer this ad to someone in your company who might be interested. 


IMPORTANT FACTS TO KNOW ... 












ree a es WROEMMME get te rt CLIP AND MAIL -------------- 

1e U. S. Senate, in an effort to close “loopholes” in existing 2 

tax laws, has recommended a clampdown on tax exemptions Gallery of Gifts, Inc., 80 Park Ave., New York 16, New York 
for business expenses. The amendment would LIMIT DE- Pag 

DUCTIBLE GIFTS TO A $10 VALUATION. (This excerpt entiemen: : 

is from Page 1 of the N. Y. Herald Tribune of June 2\st, We use approx.______gifts each year in the $6.50 price range. Plea: 


1960. ) send sample of your Gift-Bookard to us. We understand there is no obligation 




















Name 
Gallery of Gifts, Inc, 80 Park Ave, N Y. 16,N. Y. Title 
Company 
(Circle number 125 for more information) Address 
City Zone State 
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fii % Management 


September 1960 


Needed now: More selling to top management by top management ................. 41 
Special report on the business market . . . tells how to sell to the top manage- 
ment level of your customer firms—the level where buying decisions are made. 


How companies now use credit to protect—and build—profits ........ ee Tete ee 
Survey findings tell what credit problems firms face now, what role top man- 
agement plays in credit policy, what new credit practices are now being tried. 


How to skirt the traps in new product development ............... Pe kikeeweekiceds: Oe 
Presidents of five “new product” companies tell how to organize a new prod- 
ucts program, how to predict a product's profit, how to avoid common dangers. 


How to get bigger results from a trade show ..................000 piuotedeuke (oer ee 
Trade shows give you a captive audience, brimful of prospects. But many 
exhibits fall flat. Here’s how to make a trade show pull in extra business. 


Bear 00 wee convents i your Dusiness « ..)..5 8 cae ete ee ee oe Ln ee 
Contests have limitless possibilities beyond the traditional incentive for 
salesmen. Here are case histories and ground rules for contests of all kinds. 


How to train salesmen—and evaluate their performance ............ eRe Seer ae 
Take a new look at your program for training and evaluating your salesmen. 
This checklist of suggestions will start you thinking of additional ideas. 


How a firm chopped 20% off new plant construction costs ........ PO eee ee 
The problem was to build a new plant at rock bottom cost. The method was a 
do-it-yourself plant, with employees pitching in. The result was big savings. 





Editor: Richard R. Conarroe; Feature Editor: Kent McKamy; Associate Editor: Alice Honore Drew; Art Director: 

Laurence Lustig; Production Manager: Virginia E. Ray; Art Production Manager: Joan Longnecker; Production As- 

sistant: Elaine Lesta; Copy Editor: Harriet Robbins; Editorial Consultant: Leslie M. Slote; Sales Promotion Man- 

ager: Fred Bunting; Director of Sales Development: Joseph J. Hanson; Circulation Supervisor: Jim Vinisko 
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VOLUME 18 NO. 6 


Departments 

Letters to the editor ...... ‘oe 
Yours for the asking ........ 21 
Do you know the law? ...... 24 
Workshop for management .. 35 


A better way to run a business 72 
New products for the manager 83 
Index to advertisers ......... 97 


Coming next month 


MANAGEMENT METHOps is now 
winding up a major research study 
on the huge, growing American 
business market. Some dramatic 
findings have come to light. First 
report of these findings will appear 
next month. Don’t miss this report; 
it could change your methods of 
selling to your business customers. 


An important article on the busi- 
ness market appears in this issue, 
too. See page 41. 





Subscriptions 

In United States and Possessions, one year $5.00; 
two years $9.00. Canada and Mexico one year 
$6.00. Foreign subscriptions $10.00. Single copies 
$.75. When possible, back issues or tearsheets of 
articles will be provided. Enclose $1.00 for each 
back issue and $.50 for each back article requested, 
to cover costs of handling. 


Change of address 


To insure continuous service, send your new ad- 
dress (and moving date) 45 days before moving. 
Include old address as it appeared on previous 
issues (if possible send label from magazine). Do 
not depend on the post office to forward either 
the change of address or your magazine. Man- 
agement Methods is a _ registered trademark. 
@® Registered trademark. 
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calls for MOVING .~’.. 


(OVERLAND OR OVERSEAS) 











Europe... South America... the Far East... wherever 
your company operates, whatever it moves — families, costly 
or delicate equipment, displays and exhibits, office furnish- 
ings— United’s world-wide network of Agents will move it 
safely, swiftly and dependably. 


United’s ‘““Pre-Planned” service makes moving to the far 
corners of the earth as easy as moving across town. You’re 
relieved of time-consuming details, assured of safe, ‘‘on 
time” deliveries where and when you want them. 


So when the occasion calls for moving .. . call the friendly j 
United Agent (he’s listed under ‘“‘MOVERS” in the Yellow f 
Pages) or write for the colorful booklet describing United’s 
world-wide moving service. 










Van Lines 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 


WITH CARE EVERYWHERE® 
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nation 


A tasseled hard hat shouldn’t surprise anyone familiar with what has been happening in New York State’s schools and 
research laboratories. The state’s 170 colleges and universities turn out more graduates in physics, engineering, chem- 
istry, mathematics and the natural sciences — and grant far more graduate degrees in these subjects — than any other 
state. m Young scientists have every reason to stay in New York State, too. . . for more than 1,000 industrial and 
university laboratories offer them a wide variety of challenging jobs. m The flow of ideas from laboratories to industry 
has been greatly stepped up by Governor Rockefeller’s Advisory Council for the Advancement of Industrial Research 
and Development. This is one of the most important new elements in the favorable business climate of New York State. 


We’ll compile a report tailored to your specific new plant needs. Write Commissioner Keith $. McHugh, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 557, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. (All contact between your office and ours will be kept under our hat.) 


GET UP TO DATE ON NEW YORK STATE ...WHERE 
THEYRE TALKING THE BUSINESSMAN’S LANGUAGE 


(Circle number 150 for more information) 
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BUSINESS-MACHINE LANGUAGE SPOKEN HERE 


The Farrington Optical Scanner—also known as the EYE— 
speaks the three languages that put automatic business ma- 
chines to work: punched cards, punched tape, magnetic tape. 


The EYE does automatically what you’re doing this instant: 
it reads. Words, numbers, even symbols. With a speed and 
accuracy that no human eye and hand can possibly duplicate. 


But that’s only half the story. The EYE then translates 
imprinted data from documents (bills, checks, tab cards, ac- 


count cards of varying sizes) into these three business-machine 
languages. 


Optical scanning therefore offers the most versatile way of 
translating printed data into any form for any automatic data 
processing machine. Because the EYE sees its data, there is 
no need for special inks or special papers. 


Wherever you find three or more key-punch operators, you 
find a likely place for an Optical Scanner. Only Farrington makes it. 


Farrington Optical Scanners are now automating data processing for companies like: 


AT&T NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


THE READER’S DIGEST 


FARRINGTONe 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY 


For further information, write the Farrington Manufacturing Company, Needham Heights 94, Mass. 


(Circle number 123 for more information) 











READ WHAT 

THIS BRAND-NEW 
HONEYWELL 400 
DATA PROCESSING 
SYSTEM CAN DO— 
AND WE'LL BET YOU 
OVERESTIMATE 

ITS MONTHLY RENTAL 
COST BY THOUSANDS 
OF DOLLARS! 





High-speed magnetic tapes, magnetic core memory, high-speed printing — 
Honeywell 400 gives you all the basics of big system EDP at far lower 
cost. You can process 650 punched cards a minute. You can read 

and write taped information simultaneously, and transfer this information 
at a speed of 96,000 decimal digits per second. You can print lines of 

120 characters in length at a rate of 900 lines a minute. And you get 

good clean, readable carbons, too! 


How much? Take a guess. $12,000? $15,000? $20,000? Write your own 
ticket, then look on page 26 and see how little Honeywell 400 costs. 
Then call your nearest Honeywell office for full details; or write to 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Datamatic Division, 

Wellesley Hills 81, Massachusetts. 


ee Honeywell 
: Clectionie, Dat, Processing 
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ARERNES In 


MAKE YOUR OWN METAL 
‘OFFSET PLATES IN 


ORNs 


with 


Photoraptd. 


'y KASTSS SS 
CHECK THE AMAZING ADVANTAGES OF 


@ No experience necessary. Anyone can learn to colors! Makes sharp, clean solid photo- 
make perfect plates in a few minutes. graphic lines! 


¢ No expensive equipment or supplies! Use ¢ 75% less plate mortality before printing! 


MAGI-PLATE with your present photocopy : 
equipment and a simple low-cost accessory. ¢ Up to 40,006 copies! 


® Direct photocopy images of anything the eye © Cleanest plate-making process ever developed! 
can see...from halftones, solid images and Nothing to stain fingers or clothing! 


FREE. TRIAL in your office or plant. 


Call, wire or mail coupon to your nearest Photorapid Division office 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


(Circle number 153 for more information) 
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CONTROL AT CELANESE 











“Moore forms help us 


save $16,000 a year 


in billing costs” 


Celanese Chemical Company’s new automated order- 
invoice system has brought many advantages, both to 
the company’s management and to its operating de- 
partments. These include better control of production 
and shipping, and centralized billing, with faster, more 
accurate paperwork in nine locations. The system makes 
possible a 25% increase in billing without extra 
operating costs. 


The system’s basic feature is automatic printing of 
information on specially-designed forms. Orders are 
processed like this: first, a customer acknowledgement 
is prepared on a nine-part form. This is done on an 


CysTOmE 


CHAK A MVORE 
CPePnwese CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


pot 
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Build control with 


MOORE BUSINESS 





WALTER L. McINTOSH, Controller, Celanese Chemical Company, 
a division of Celanese Corporation of America 


automatic typewriter that produces a punched by- 
product tape, containing the order data. As copies of 
the acknowledgement are distributed, the tape is used 
to send the order by teletype to the specified shipping 
point for filling. At the same time, it is picked up on 
duplicate tape at Central Billing, where it is held until 
a shipping report comes in. Then the duplicate order 
tape is used on automatic billing machines to print the 
invoice on another nine-part form. 


A second by-product tape is made at this time, and 
converted to punched cards. Data for accounts receiv- 
able, weekly sales analyses and other control functions 
are derived from these cards. All through the system, 
manual operations have been cut, reducing the chance 
of error to a minimum. Time is saved at every step, 
and the multi-part forms provide accurate copies for 
every office need. The forms are Moore Speediflo— 
the company’s control in print. 


_ “When it came to handling paperwork, the Moore 
man’s advice was priceless,” said Walter L. McIntosh, 
Controller of Celanese Chemical Company. To find out 
how the Moore man’s knowledge of systems can help 
you get the control your business needs, write the 
nearest Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, INc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas; 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories 
throughout the U. S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Carib- 
bean and Central America. 
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TELECONTROL 


ioe” widely accepted by 
industry's leaders... 
























CLARK EQUIPMENT 

Telecontrol is industry’s only complete production 
tT oie eauier control equipment—provides an up-to-the-minute 
SAORICON PRODUCTS DIVISION ‘picture’ of over-all production—what is happening, 
what has happened .. . what is being produced and 
what has been produced—at each and every work 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPAN) station throughout the plant. Literature available upon 
MAJOR APPLIANCE DIVISIO# request, but for complete coverage of its many 
management benefits... 





HOOVER BALL AND BEARING C 


BEARING DIVISION ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION! 


*Trade Mark—Patents Applied For 


Ar C YMPANY 


ISTER MANUFACTURING 


OMPANY 


pepegecegteepen 


LDS METALS COMPANY 


MITH CO RPO JRATION 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION 


WESTINGH Oust ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 






WHIRLPOOL CORPORATION Control Boxes at each work station (right), linked 
to individual panels in the Control Center cabinets 
(above), give an instantaneous ‘picture’ of over-all 
production throughout the plant. Communications 
ND MANY OTHERS and signalling further provide the fastest means 
for corrective action ever devised. 


| = RAIS OGES 
TELECONTROL DIVISION 


HANCOCK INDUSTRIES, INC. © JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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WHICH SALESMAN 
HAD THE TONIC? 


That’s an easy one. There’s one business tonic that never fails. It is a spir- 
ited contest . . . with merchandise prizes. Without such a tonic, now and 
then, salesmen naturally slow down. And so do sales. Our promotional 
programs have stirred up an uncommon amount of interest. Sales Man- 
agers keep telling us: “Your programs have zest and originality” .. . 





“your materials are great’ . . . “the merchandise is exciting and well 
selected” ... “what I like best is your Allowance Plan; my sales mate- 
rials now cost us nothing ... we appreciate your lower prices on the 


merchandise in your Prize Books”. 
May we tell you more2 


hee Vlas 


PREMIUM & INCENTIVE DIVISION 
G. Rechlin, Manager 





444 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 6 (Phone Financial 6-5400) 
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“NCR PAPER 


saves its annual cost several times each year.” 


“When we first learned about NCR Paper we tried 
it on one of our office forms. The results were so 
impressive we immediately expanded its use to 15 
forms used by our sales department. 

“Our many district sales offices must send 
numerous sales reports to us. These offices had a 
problem in getting multiple-copy forms typed and 
mailed on time. We solved this problem by printing 
these forms on NCR Paper. 

“With NCR Paper, there is no need to insert 
or remove carbons. Moreover, we get clean, clear 
copies every time. 


ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 


Another Money-Saving Product of 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY i : 


—F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“The savings in time and the convenience in 
use more than offset the extra cost of NCR Paper, 
making it a highly profitable investment. We esti- 
mate the advantages of NCR Paper enable us to 
save its anual cost several times each year.” 


& Vice President, 
F. E. Compton & Company 
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Easy Reference 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


When reports go to “The 
Boss,” why not make them 
error-free, more readable, 
quick and easy to use 

for comparisons and figure 
analysis. Everyone will be 
pleased. Hano Lithographed 
Tabulating Forms with 
shaded vertical or horizontal 
columns are the answer. 
They are worth looking 
into right away. 


PHILIP 


COMPANY, ING 


e Boss... 


SAVE EXECUTIVE TIME 
h REFERENCE ERRORS 


oe 4 
OG 
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write for 
FREE SAMPLE PACKET NO. 106 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCH PLANT 
MT. OLIVE, ILLINOIS 


LITHOGRAPHED BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1688 
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Complement your employee relations program with .. . 


FREE-LOAN FILMS 


“Lunch hour movies have become increasingly important employee relations tools. Executives 
find, as a result, that employees are more relaxed, their morale remains high and company- 


employee relations are much improved.” 


—MANAGEMENT METHODS, March, 1960— 


Plan to show these 16mm sound, FREE-LOAN films to your employees. Order 


films now .. 
Date Desired 
CL) “This Is Automation” 
29% mins. Color. ———or—-—— 
CL] “Millions on the Move” 
How to eliminate traffic congestion. Avail- 
able within 75-miles of cities with 75,000 
population or more. 27 mins. Color. 
fea Be 


C] “Plan For Learning” 
How one community built the school it 
needed. 27 mins. Color. ———or——— 


[] “Aluminum Welding” .. . 
not difficult. 33 mins. Color. 
Se eee 
her tochateal films available. 


different, 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc, 


YEARS SERVING AMERICA 
347 Madison Avenue 


. clip this entire ad, fill in showdates. 


Date Desired 

CL] “The House Hunters” 

Pointers on seeking and selling a house. 
13% mins. Color. 

[] “Faces and Fortunes” 
importance of corporate image. 18 mins. 
Color. ———or——— 

[] “Assignment: America” 

Our industrial growth and expansion. 
28 mins. Color. ———or——— 

LC] “Movie-A-Week” (Free Film Plan) 
Receive regular half-hour planned film 
programs to include informative and en- 
tertaining films carefully chosen from 
AF’s extensive film library. To order: 
please schedule a film program [] three 


———or-——— 


L) two [Jone time(s) a week on 
————day(s), to start ————. 

O Please schedule films checked 
above. 


O Please schedule ‘“‘Movie-A-Week” 


as checked above. 
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| 
| 
| 
O Send 1960-61 Catalog, Selected 
New York 17, N. Y. | Motion Pictures. 
Branches: Name Title 
- Ridgefield, N. J. LaGrange, Ill. | Company 
= Broad at Eim 561 Hillgrove Ave. rio 
~ yee 
= San Francisco 3 Dallas 2, | . 
- -! City Zone State 
= 799 Stevenson St. 1108 Jackson Sf. 
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Letters 


“Insurance gimmicks’’—Pro... 


Sm: I enjoyed very much Frank 
Ridge’s article, “Watch out for these 
insurance gimmicks” [MM, July, 
60]. 

In the closing paragraph of the 
section on the bank loan plan, he 
makes the statement, “Once the 
cash value equals the loan at the 
bank, [the policyholder] can drop 
the policy without having to pay 
any money of his own.” 

Would not the policyholder at 
that time have to report as income 
the excess of cash value over the 
net premiums (premiums less di- 
vidends )? If this is the case, it ap- 
pears that a person discontinuing 
the bank loan plan at the end of 
the twentieth year would have to 
report $16,010 .. . necessitating 
considerably more of an income tax 
payment than the $1,330 net equity 
available to him after paying off 
the bank. 


A. H. SYM 
ASSISTANT AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 
PROVIDENT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
BISMARCK, N. D. 


e+. and con 


Sm: Your article, “Watch out for 
these insurance gimmicks” by 
Frank Ridge, C.L.U., is very mis- 
leading. Certainly all agree that 
caution is advisable in purchasing 
insurance or any other asset, espe- 
cially when a new plan of pre- 
sentation is outlined. Yet the writer 
made a rather broad condemna- 
tion of the whole bank loan col- 
lateral purchase approach to life 
insurance. People know that the 
careless use of antibiotics is dan- 
gerous. However, no one would 
recommend their withdrawal from 
the market. 

A few startling misrepresenta- 
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tions in the article bear correction. 
Dividend estimations by the con- 
servative old line companies are 
amazingly conservative. A man 
does not have to be in the 50% [in- 
come tax] bracket to make a pur- 
chase of insurance on a collateral 
basis attractive, an inference this 
article definitely makes. The lead- 
ing companies writing this form of 
insurance use one year renewable 
term insurance to offset the natural 
shrinkage that occurs as the prob- 
lems arise. Therefore, the objection 
twice mentioned regarding shrink- 
ing protection is incorrect. 

Frankly, there are countless ex- 
amples besides the sole one listed 
by the author where this approach 
is preferred. Actually, for a man 
earning more than $15,000 and 
needing low cost protection, term 
insurance has become as obsolete 
as the dodo. 

As a Charter Life Underwriter, I 
do know of many instances where 
unethical salesmen have used the 
bank loan or minimum deposit plan 
to the detriment of their clients. 
Therefore, I concur that it would 
be wise to caution the public, but 
wrong to frighten them. Consider- 
ing the readers of your magazine, 
it seems surprising that your edi- 
torial staff selected this completely 
negative article. A rebuttal is in or- 
der. 

JOHN A. MCCOLE, C.L.U. 
MANAGER 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 
SCRANTON, PA. 


® Not exactly a rebuttal, but look 
for an upcoming article in Man- 
AGEMENT MeEtHops discussing the 
specific advantages of both perma- 
nent and term insurance. EDITOR 


Sir: The article on “insurance gim- 
micks” by Frank Ridge, C.L.U., is 
quite incomplete and I should like 
to comment briefly on it. 

In listing all of the “dangers” of 
bank financed plans and minimum 
payment plans, he touches on mi- 
nor, avoidable dangers and avoids 
the basic fallacy of the whole 
scheme. 

Take line one of the table on the 
$100,000 bank loan plan. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Ridge, the figures on this 
line indicate a “gain” to the in- 
sured of $159.40. He computes this 
“gain” by deducting the “net inter- 
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@ It costs surprisingly little to make her valuable work a 
pleasure with this Cosco chair. She'll appreciate the 
generous proportions . . . the luxurious upholstery . . . 
the handsome styling. Completely adjustable for pos- 
ture perfect seating, too! Seat of dual-contour molded 
foam rubber. Backrest foam-cushioned, upholstered 
front and back. 

Ask your Cosco dealer for a free 10-day trial in your 
office. A Cosco chair’s a fine way to say “job well done.” 


Find your COSCO Office Furniture dealer in yellow pages of phone book, 
or attach coupon to your letterhead. 
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(Please Print) 
Also available in Canada, Alaska and Hawaii through authorized COSCO dealers. 


HAMILTON COSCO, INC. Dept. MM-96, Columbus, Indiana 

| Write us for complete information on Cosco office 
| furniture and new full-color catalog, or phone your 
| nearby Cosco dealer listed in yellow pages. 
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Model 25-S with all-Naugahyde up- 
holstery, $42.95 ($46.95 in Zone 2). 


($63.95 in Zone 2) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
H Model 28-TA 
| Executive Chair 
| $59.95* 
| 


—— I 





Modei 27-LA 
Conference 

Arm Chair 
$39.95* 

($43.95 in Zone 2) 





*Models 27-LA and 28-TA are priced with all-Naugahyde upholstery, Zone 2: Texas and 11 western states. 
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~seetseal 
truck users 


CHOOSE 







lONd Lease 


the PREFERRED 


way to lease trucks 

a because it’s national in 
——~ =—~—.__ experience and service— 
local in costs and controls 















Nationalliease supplies everything but the driver at flexible, local-level 
costs. On-the-spot management provides highest efficiency; full-service, 
one-invoice scsibicnemna Riad LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way. 

oN Lease a new Chevrolet, or other 
fine truck, operate it as your own 
with no investment, no upkeep. 


LEASE...for Profit 


Nationallease service 


doesn’t add to your cost 
',..1t saves. Saves the 
capital and management 








*” trucks so you can put 
yourself—and your 
money—back into your 
own business. 
Forget trucks! Whether you lease a single 
truck or a fleet your local MNationalease firm 
will take them over and will relieve you 
of all concern with capital tie-up, procure- 
ment of properly engineered equipment, 
garaging, paperwork, insurance, licensing, 
upkeep—and hundreds of invoices. Your 
driver operates the truck as if you owned (#™ 
it—and you have a _ single budgetable @ 

invoice. That’s Nationallease full-service 


truckleasing! 





For facts about full-service, 
“‘Lease-for-Profit’’ truckleasing— 
and the name of your 


local Rationalliease firm, write: 


a 
nationale NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico 


23 —r JACKSON BLVD., SUITE M-9, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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est after taxes” ($144.60) from the 
“non-taxable dividend” ($304.00). 

First of all, this “non-taxable div- 
idend” is not a dividend at all, in 
any economic sense, but is a re- 
fund of part of the initial cost. Sec- 
ondly, to say it is non-taxable is to 
suggest that it is similar to, say, 
municipal bond interest, which is 
really non-taxable income. Of 
course, there’s no resemblance at 
all. 

But suppose, for the sake of car- 
rying the writer’s point to its logical 
conclusion, we accept the idea of 
the “dividend” as income, and de- 
duct therefrom the interest ex- 
pense. Do we have a gain? Mr. 
Ridge says that we do. 

Well, suppose that the insurance 
company were to increase its ini- 
tial premium from $7,230 to $7,300, 
and, at the same time, increase its 
dividend from $304 to $374. The 
net premium remains exactly the 
same, of course, namely $6,926. 

But now the insured appears to 
show a gain of $228, instead of 
$159.40, as follows: 

Non-taxable dividend $374 

(minus) 
Loan interest 
(4% of $7,300) $292 
Credit for tax saving 
(50%) $146 $146 


$228 


How can we explain an increase 
in the gain of the insured from 
$159.40 to $228, while the net pre- 
mium remains exactly the same? 

The principal “gimmick” inher- 
ent in these bank financed and min- 
imum payment insurance schemes 
(and this applies to the whole cost, 
not just the dividend illustration 
above ) is the tacit assumption that 
a loan which is repaid after the in- 
sured’s death, by the insured’s es- 
tate, out of the insurance proceeds, 
need not be considered an element 
of cost. 

This is an erroneous assumption. 
The conclusions which follow from 
it will be equally erroneous. 


JACOB GOLDBERG 
PERFECTO GARCIA & BROS., INC. 
CHICAGO 

The thinking man‘s magazine 


Sir: Viewing your August cover, I 
can’t help suggesting this caption: 
“Are you an architect?” 
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“No, I’m not an architect, I only 
pose for pictures for MANAGEMENT 
METHODS.” 

“I see you smoke Viceroys. Do 
you think every man should smoke 
Viceroys?” 


Management 


METHODS 


ome) stron 


with case histories 





Ar teitet Veter 


How to judge a town by its planning 


“I think every man should think 
for himself! But, I do enjoy Man- 
AGEMENT METuHops!” 


NORMAN D, LAVOIE 
BOSTON 


People 


Str: We have reviewed with sub- 
stantial interest the many articles 
appearing in your magazines. While 
we are impressed favorably with the 
basic management philosophies ex- 
pressed and the depth of executive 
experience represented, we wonder 
if your editorial policy minimizes 
the importance of people. 

Our concept of management is 
based on the premise that the price- 
less ingredient in any business is 
people. 

If you are prepared to offer a 
substitute for the knowledge, judg- 
ment, and adaptability of the hu- 
man “thinking machine,” we are pre- 
pared to consider your proposal. 


ARTHUR F. SEGRETO 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 
INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 

SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


@® MANAGEMENT METHOps’ editors 
are indebted to Mr. Segreto for re- 
minding us of the truism that the 

Continued on page 18 
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<= private automatic = ° 

5 telephone system ° 

© at NOEXPENSE! ¢ 








See for yourself how the DuKane 10/1 
telephone can give you instant 
information flow, better supervision, 
improved customer service, without 
adding to the load on your switchboard 
or tying up vital outside lines. Two 

to ten locations can dial each other for 
private talk. Voice paging for special 
areas. Rugged, fully automatic 
switchboard weighs only 11 pounds— 
fits anywhere in a jiffy. Beautiful desk 
or wall phones blend with any decor. 
Own for as little as $304.50 or lease 

if you prefer. Demonstrated in your 
own office—no cost or obligation. 


DuKane Corporation MM 80 
St. Charles, Illinois 


Show how the DuKane 10/1 telephone system can help me. 


Name 





Company 
Address 








City, State 





DuKawneE corPorATION 


ST. CHARLES, /LLiINO/S 
| 
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COPYING 
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“THERMO-FAX” Brand Copying Machines make a copy in just 4 sec- 


onds. But this electric speed does far more than simplify general copying. 
These machines turn out 250 statements an hour. They make 42 gummed 
address labels in seconds...eliminate time-consuming dictation in answering 
correspondence...even allowlaminating of papers needing lasting protection. 











This ability to do more jobs faster than other copying machines is the 
result of a simple, one-step copying operation that’s completely electric. 
No chemicals, negatives or masters slow the process. Copies are made di- 
rectly from the original. To learn exactly how this fast copying can speed 
your paperwork, call your local dealer,..or mail the card now. 


why these all-electric machines have become more 
and more useful in speeding paperwork operations. 


4 MAIL THIS ATTACHED CARD NOW See for yourself 


Thermo-Fax 


COPYING PRODUCTS 


TMiinnesora JYfinine ann JYJANUFACTURING COMPANY (3M 


+ - WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


THE TERM "“THERMO-FAX’ IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
OF MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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FLEXIBLE 














OFFICE PARTITION-ETTES 


Arnot Partition-ettes by Royal meet 
virtually every office requirement — 
every decorating situation. With more 
standard components, sizes, and 
finishes than any other line, Arnot 
Partition-ettes can be readily arranged 
— or rearranged — to meet existing — or 
changing — office layout needs. Truly 
unrivalled flexibility in the office fur- 
nishing field! Partition-ettes are an 
integral part of the exciting modular 
concept of office design and only Royal 
gives you such flexibility, such com- 
pleteness, such quality! Write for all 
the other features that make Arnot 
Partition-ettes FLEXIBLE! 


Arnot Furniture Division 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 5-l, One Park Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Please send me the Partition-ette® story. 
Name 














Firm 
Address. 
City Zone State 
® 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
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priceless ingredient in any business 
is people. We are in totalagreement 
with his implied prediction that 
people are here to stay. If only as a 
means of self-preservation, we'll de- 
cline his invitation to propose a sub- 
stitute for human beings. Is MAN- 


AGEMENT Metuops guilty of the 
charge that its “editorial policy 


minimizes the importance of peo- 
ple”? We rest our case on these ar- 
ticles sampled from five recent is- 
sues: “How to handle the problem 
drinker,” “These are the real facts 
about air conditioning.” “How to 
find out what your employees really 


think,” “How to get ideas from an 
‘idea man,” and “Why the new 


trend in pension plans?” —_ Eprror 


About age and motivation 


Sir: What appeals to me in Mr. 
Waldenfels’ article, “How to match 
executive motivation to executive 
age,” [MM, Aug., 60], is his under- 
lying recognition of the need to 
build the indiv idual’s feeling of per- 
sonal dignity and worth. 

Mr. Waldenfels’ stimulating ideas 
about the tailoring of motivational 
approaches to the needs of various 
age groups, is tempered by his per- 
tinent observations that no two in- 
dividuals are alike, and that motiva- 
tional needs within and between 
age groups vary, while other needs 
are common to all groups. 

I should like to add two thoughts 
of my own: 


1, Strong motivational needs com- 
mon to all people may be sum- 
marized, for practical purposes, 


under the following positive 
driving forces, or positive ego- 
motives: 


Self-expression: each person 
wants the opportunity to demon- 
strate and develop his own strong- 
est abilities and his own innate tal- 
ents. 


New experience: each individual 
wants his abilities and_ interests 
stimulated through varied and in- 
teresting tasks. 


Self-determination: he wants 
freedom to exercise his own choice 
in the daily decision-making proc- 
ess. 


Completion (or closure): he wants 
to experience the satisfaction of 





successfully resolving his needs and 

tensions. 

Ego-enhancement: he wants to 
increase his self-esteem through 
pride in accomplishment, group 
identification, and praise and appre- 
ciation of one’s self by the other 
people around him. 

2. Motivational approaches must 
also be tailored to the individual, 
depending upon the person, and 
the situational needs with respect 
to that person and the company. 
The conditions that motivate a 
particular person to want to do 
his best cannot be determined 
from pat generalizations, manip- 
ulative gimmicks, or proven 
formulas. The only way I know 
of finding this out for each per- 
son is through the use of the 
open (non-directive) interview- 
ing technique. This technique 
gets beyond what people say, to 
wiiat they really feel and mean 
in given situations. The key to 
the te chnique is training your- 
self to listen—above all, to listen 
with an open mind—more to the 
expression of underlying feelings 
than to factual word content. 

Giving a person a chance to 
talk and amplify his thoughts as 
he sees fit, enables true feelings 
to come through. Using this ap- 
proach with an executive, for 
example, builds better under- 
standing and closer rapport with 
him through the shared experi- 
ence of talking out feelings, 
needs and attitudes. He'll give 
you the clues that show you 
what’s important in motivating 
him. And surprisingly, the very 
perception on his part of being 
understood on a feeling and at- 
titude basis, is in itself a strong 
motivating factor. 


LESLIE M. SLOTE 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
HARTSDALE, NEW YORK 


Right Church, Wrong Pew 

® Norte: An association was listed 
at the wrong address in the July is- 
sue. Anyone interested in ordering a 
copy of “Return on Capital as a 
Guide to Managerial Decisions,” 
write National Association of Ac- 
countants, 505 Park Ave., New 
York 22. The review copy sent to 
the MM editor showed an incorrect 
street address. EDITOR 
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World’s 


fastest 
sorting system 


PHILCO 2000 Data Processing System 


The majority of all data processing in- 
volves sorting. Time saved on this opera- 
tion is always significant—the answers 
you need become available more quickly; 
the equipment itself is freed for other use. 


The inherent speed and capacity of the 
Philco 2000 are your assurance of highest 
possible sorting speed—faster than any 
other sorting system! For example, the 
Philco 2000 has sorted 100,000 80-character 
records, having a 16-character key, in 
18 minutes ! 

Such high sorting speed can be obtained 
on any Philco 2000, regardless of size, with- 
out additional sub-systems. One of the 
many programming aids provided by Philco 
is a powerful Sort Generator program. 

Call or write to arrange a test run of 
one of your sort problems on the Philco 
2000 Data Processing System. 


Philco Corporation « Government and Industrial Group 
Computer Division, 3900 Welsh Road, Willow Grove, Pa. 


| PHILCO 


= =| Famous for Quality the World Quer 
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IN THIS 


SAFE-FILE’ PROTECTS 


ED FILING CABINET 


When the vital records so necessary to business survival are housed in 
REMINGTON RAND certified, insulated SAFE-FILE Units the tragedy of 
business failure can be averted. Ordinary steel files merely serve as ovens 
for their contents which are quickly turned to ashes. In a matter of 
minutes a business that takes years to build can be completely destroyed. 

If you ate now relaxed in the questionable security of a “fireproof” 
building and rely on it to protect your records, consider this. Although 
a “fireproof” building may not burn, its co nbustible contents will. When 
fire strikes, the building can quickly become a fire-filled oven as did the 
file cabinet pictured here. The fallacy of “fireproof” buildings as well as 
four equally important fallacies regarding fire risk are discussed in the 
illustrated folder “5 Dangerous Fallacies’. 

To get your FREE copy, send the coupon today. 


Mremington. Ftand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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REMINGTON RAND 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1918-A, 122 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y 


Please send FREE Copy ‘‘Five Dangerous 
Fallacies’’ SC606B Rev. 3. 


Name & Title_____ 
Company— 
Address. 
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These booklets—promotional and otherwise— 


contain ideas of possible profit to you. Each 


item listed will be sent to you without cost. 


FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD OR WRITE DIRECT 


How to talk computerese 


In layman's language, this vest 
pocket dictionary tells what makes 
a computer tick. 

Stripped of technical jargon, it 
makes electronics sound—well, al- 
most easy. 


For your free copy of this glos- 
sary of computer language, edited 
by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., circle number 219 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


a 


How to up mail inquiries 


Ways to use a patented combina- 
tion reply card and letter to in- 
crease responses to your mail cam- 
paigns are told in a booklet by Re- 
ply-O-Letter. 

The 34-page illustrated booklet is 
supported by thumbnail case appli- 
cations. 


For a free copy of “The Three 
R’s of Direct Mail,” circle number 
248 on the Reader Service Card. 


How to file and find it 


This manual, written by Smead 
Manufacturing Co., gives practical 
pointers on efficient filing and re- 
trieval of records. 

Organization hints cover answers 
to almost every type of filing prob- 
lem. 


For your free copy of “File and 
Find It,” circle number 213 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Circular slide rule 

Any executive who must perform 
simple calculations will find this 
pocket-size calculator useful. 
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Offered without charge by Gener- 
al Industrial Co., the circular slide 
rule includes easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions. The device provides a speedy, 


accurate way to multiply, divide, 


and find proportions. 


To secure a slide rule, write to 
General Industrial Co., 1788 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago 13. 


Pro and con of car ownership 


“Why Not Salesmen Ownership” 
points out the advantages and dis- 


nating all the inherent drawbacks 
of salesmen using their own cars. 


For your free copy of this book- 
let, circle number 203 on the Read- 
er Service Card. 


Belgium: business base abroad 
When planning to expand over- 
seas, you might consider the advan- 
tages of Belgium as a base for your 
operations. 
The Belgium Consulate has pre- 


pared a handsome 80-page illus- — 








trated review of the facilities and : 
resources of the country. or ard, 
The 18-page booklet, offered by For a free copy of “Reaching “3 
Peterson, Howell & Heather, Inc... New Markets from a Business Base — 
also shows how its fleet manage- —.- in Belgium,” write to Belgium Con- 
ment plan retains the benefits of  sulate General, 630 Fifth Aerie, i 
salesmen-ownership while elimi- New York 20, New York. 


advantages of salesmen ownership 
of cars used for business. 





Worth paying for... 









Techniques for efficient remembering . . . Authors Eleanor and 
Donald Laird present easy to follow rules to step up memorizing names, 
faces, facts, figures, 187 pages, $3.95. Order pen McGraw-Hill Book 
Co,, 327 Went 4ist Street, New York 36. 





Barriers to creativity . . . How to pecobibae” ‘and overcome etme. 
tional and work oriented blocks to the creative process. Prepared by — 
Deutsch & Shea, Inc., 32 pages, individual copy $1.50. Order from In- — 
dustrial Relations News, 230 West 41st St.. New York 36. 

How to be a more creative executive. . . . practical, how-to-do-it 
treatment of methods and techniques for applying creativity to the 
solution of management problems. Authored yy Joseph G. Mason, 273 
pages, $5.95. Order from McGraw-Hill Book C 0., 327 W. 41 St., New 
York 36. 


Practical control of office costs . . . Tested, low cost ways to re- 
duce and control office costs without resorting to expensiee automa- 
tion. Authored by H. B. Maynard, William M. Aiken and J. F. Lewis, 
160 pages, $12.75, published by Management Publishing Corp, To order 
a copy, circle number 206 on the Reader Service Card. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Write for this free report on 


HOW TO SEIZE 
AN ALMOST OVERLOOKED 
BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


If your business sells to business, this re- 
port may alter your entire marketing picture. 





Look at your marketing plans in the light of the explosively meaningful 
facts in this report: 


The report shows how a small fraction of the nation’s business firms buys 
the major portion of all the goods and services sold to business! 


These firms in this small group are not the giant companies. Instead, they 
are the 48,000 companies with between 100 and 1,000 employees. These 
middle-sized companies represent the single greatest undeveloped profit 
potential in the business market. 


This report shows how these companies are among the easiest for you to 
sell! They are big enough to have both the need to buy and the ability to 
buy an endless variety of things. Yet they are small enough so that 
usually only one or two key men in these firms make all the major buying 
decisions, and many of the minor ones, too. 


The full power of these facts is explained in this carefully researched re- 
port by Management Methods. The report is being offered without charge 
to top management executives of firms which sell to the business market— 
and to their advertising agencies and marketing advisers. Write on your 
company letterhead to receive a copy by mail. 


MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES, INC. 


Management Methods, School Management, Management Publishing Corp. 


22 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 
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New “Random” Pattern Perforated 
Incombustible Mineral Fiber Tile* 














New “‘Plaid” Striated, Fissured Celotone® New ‘‘Empress”’ Relief Design Celotone® New “Serene” Pattern Miniature-Perforated 
Incombustible Mineral Fiber Tile* Incombustible Mineral Fiber Tile* Incombustible Mineral Fiber Tile* 
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6 “PLUS” BENEFITS 


IN CEILINGS 
BY CELOTEX 


e The right ceiling for every need 

e A ceiling for every budget 

e Products to meet every building code 
e Functional beauty 

e Ease of maintenance over many years 
e Free Ceiling Consultation Service 







Modern office planning begins with 
sound quieting ceilings that pay divi- 
dends in employee comfort and effi- 
ciency. Your Acousti-Celotex distributor 
offers expert consultation, without obli- 
gation. He’s listed in the “Yellow Pages.” 
If it’s “by CELOTEX” 

you get QUALITY... plus! 













Acoust/-CELOTEX 


SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 





The Celotex Corporation, 120 S$. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Limited, Montreal, Que. 






*Celotex Mineral Fiber Tile listed and labeled by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

























DO YOU WANT... 


... practical, workable answers to 
your systems problems? 


... the chance to discuss them with 
other systems men who have faced 
the same problems and worked 
out their solutions? 


. .. knowledge of related subjects to 
prepare you for greater oppor- 
tunities ahead? 


. .. ideas to help you in your present 
job? 


Then meet with other men who work on 
systems projects—profit from their 
experience—at the 


1960 INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEMS MEETING 


NEW YORK CITY - OCTOBER 10-11-12 


HOTEL COMMODORE « THE BILTMORE 


An all-seminar systems meet- 
ing, planned and run by systems 
people ... 64 different subjects 
... Field trips ... Do-it-your- 
self projects... Exhibits and 
demonstrations. 


REGISTER NOW! GET FULL INFORMATION! 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





1960 1.S.M. % Hotel Commodore 
42d St. at Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the 36-page ISM Program brochure, registration 
form and complete information on ISM, New York, Oct. 10-11-12: 


Sponsored by 


SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES ASSOCIATION 
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DO YOU KNOW THE LAW ON 


ssa 


SF 


Employment contrac 
* 


CAN EX-WORKERS BE KEPT FROM 
COMPETITIVE JOBS? 


An employment agreement states that 
an employee will not accept future employment with 
any competitor of the employer. Is the agreement en- 
forceable? 


Yes, with qualifications. Restriction on 
an employee's future employment is enforceable only 
when it is limited to such time and territory as may 
be reasonably necessary for the employer’s protection, 
and only when it does not impose undue hardship on 
the employee. 


An employee agreement recently came 
before the federal court in New Jersey. It read in part, 
“For a period of five years, whether before or after 
the termination of his employment hereunder, [the em- 
ployee] will not directly or indirectly engage in a line 
of business or engage to work for any individual firm, 
or corporation engaged in a line of business which is 
competitive with that carried on by this firm.” 

In subsequent litigation, the employer asked the court 
for an injunction against any act of the employee in 
violation of this agreement. The employee opposed the 
injunction on the ground that such a provision imposed 
undue hardship on him and was void under the public 
policy of the state. 

The court ruled, “Security from a limitation of com- 
petition in a given business is a valuable right in con- 
nection with said business. While a bargain is in re- 
straint of trade when its performance would limit com- 
petition in any business or restrict a promissor in the 
exercise of a gainful occupation, such a bargain is ille- 
gal only if the restraint is unnecessary: 

“Such a restriction of trade is unnecessary if it is 
greater than is required for the protection of the person 
for whose benefit the restraint is imposed or imposes 
undue hardship upon the person restricted. 

“An agreement by an employee not to compete with 
his employer during the term of the employment or 
thereafter within such territory and during such time 
as may be reasonably necessary for the protection of 
the employer, without imposing undue hardship on the 
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Todays low-cost way to automate 


your sales analysis is with 
Keysort Data Processing 


For fast, accurate order and sales analysis, in-process 
inventory, job costing — for any number of vital man- 
agement controls—Keysort is the data processing system 
to use. 

The reasons are many. No restrictive procedures; 
minimum training; remarkable economy; simplicity of 
installation and operation. 

Keysort, in fact, is the only automated data processing 
system flexible enough to fit your business as it stands 
and as it grows. It is the one system adaptable and 
affordable to companies of every size. 

With Keysort, you use simple punched cards — me- 
chanically created for fast, easy sorting. Figures are 
automatically tabulated and results summarized direct 





to reports without transcribing. 

Result: Keysort automates your data processing to 
give you the meaningful on-time information you need 
for complete control of your business and profits. 
Monthly, weekly, daily. And at truly low cost. 

Your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing Systems 
Representative has had a wealth of experience in solv- 
ing management control problems. Working with you, 
with your systems and procedures experts, he can offer 
helpful advice about a low-cost Keysort system tailored 
to your individual requirements. Call him, or write us 
at Port Chester, N. Y.— indicating the applications in 
which you are interested—and we will be happy to sup- 
ply you with actual case histories from our files. 


ROYAL MCBEE. data processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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All-transistorized 


Honeywell 400, bright 
new addition to the 


Honeywell line of EDP Systems! 
MONTHLY RENTAL 


$ 660.00 


“oom an 


Honeywell Electronic 
<an Processing 
ystem For fu Cetails call your 


nearest Honeywel/ Office or write to 


aneapolis-Honeywel, Datamatic Division 
elesley Hills 81, Massachusetts 1 
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“MIGHTY MITE” 
Complete Round Steel 
Strapping Kit 


Now, at amazing low cost you can have 
the means to produce steel strapped 
packages,—stronger, assuring safe ar- 
rival, and offering greater protection 
against pilferage and concealed losses. 

Here is a complete Round Steel Wire 
Strapping Kit containing everything you 
need to reinforce, seal or bundle small 
shipping cartons. 

This handy kit contains a light weight, 
compact, single stroke steel strapping 
unit, 2500 feet of 18% gauge copper 
coated steel strapping in an “easy feed" 
easel fibre carton, and an auxiliary 
cutter. 

The unit tensions and securely ties the 
round steel strapping with a single stroke 
of the lever,—the entire operation takes 
only seconds. 

Don't delay—order your complete 
steel strapping kit today! Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 





INLAND WIRE PRODUCTS CO, 3951 So. Lowe Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 


C Please ship immediately “Mighty Mite” complete steel strapping kit with every 
thing needed for parcel post and light express packages at $57.85 postpaid. 


(] Check enclosed [] Billme in 10 days [] Ship C.O.D. 


Name__ 





Firm 





Address__ 





City State 
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of trade.” 

Mullaly v. Carlisle Chemical Works, Inc., 177 FS. 
588, October 16, 1959. 

Case two—Ten days before that decision was rend- 
ered, a similar controversy over an employment con- 
tract came before the Wisconsin Supreme Court. The 
contract stipulated, “In the event your employment is 
terminated with this company you agree not to re- 
enter the gasoline and petroleum business in Milwau- 
kee County for a space of two years, either directly or 
indirectly.” 

The employer sought an injunction against ‘this em- 
ployee, forbidding a violation of the agreement. The 
employee contended that the agreement was in re- 
straint of trade, and hence illegal. 

Holding that this injunction should be issued, and 
the contract provision against competition was valid 
and enforceable, the court said, “Contracts not to com- 
pete after a term of employment being in the general 
class of contracts in restraint of trade, may be illegal 
if the restraint is unreasonable. 

“But a contract by an employee not to compete with 
his employer after a term of employment within such 
territory and during such time as may be reasonably 
necessary for the protection of the employer, without 
imposing undue hardship on the employee, is a rea- 
sonable restraint. 

“However phrased, the rule requires that a restric- 
tive covenant not to compete after a term of employ- 
ment should be reasonably necessary for the protec- 
tion of the legitimate interests of the employer and at 
the same time should not be oppressive and harsh on 
the employee or injurious to the interests of the pub- 
lic.” 

Lakeside Oil Co. v. Slutsky, 98 N.W. 2d, 415, Wis- 
consin, October 6, 1959. 

Case three—An employee with an engineering firm 
agreed, “For a period of two years not to compete or 
assist anyone to compete in any business relating to this 
employment, consisting of engineering and sales of 
docks, barges, platforms and similar equipment for 
marine and/or oil field use including equipment mak- 
ing use of self-lifting mechanisms, pneumatic, mechan- 
ical, manual or otherwise in any place in the world.” 

Of this restriction, the Federal District Court in New 
York said, “There is no doubt that negative covenants 
by an employee not to compete with his employer 
when he leaves the employment are no longer void in 
themselves but are held to be invalid only if they are 
unreasonable in restraint of trade... 






































CRUMLEY 


“The covenant not to compete was freely entered | 
into after the employee’s employment had terminated, | 
for a valid and substantial consideration. Under these 7 


circumstances it would be in the public interest to have 
the fruits of the employer’s ingenuity, skill, enterprise, 


industry and capital investment protected against com- 7 


petition by the employee . . . 


“The agreement is no greater in scope than is neces-j 


sary to protect the employer in its legitimate interests 
and is not unduly harsh or oppressive on the employee. 
The covenant not to compete is valid and enforceable. 

DeLong Corporation y. Lucas, 176 F.S. 104, July 
30, 1959. 
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The new XeroX 914 Office Copier does 
not require expensive sensitized paper, 
or intermediate film negative, or liquid 
chemicals. It copies directly onto stand- 
ard office paper (plain or colored), 
your own letterhead, or card stock. Up 
to six copies per minute! 


Easiest of all office copiers to operate 
for multiple copies or just one. Simply 
place original document face down on 
the scanning glass, select the number of 
copies you want, and push “Print” 
button. Anyone can make perfect copies 
every time on the XeroX 914 Copier. 








There are no exposure adjustments to 
make with the XeroX 914 Office Copier 
and, therefore, no waste of materials 
(the biggest cost item in conventional 
office copying). Each copy, every copy 
of the original is a perfect copy. The 
last copy is as good as the first. 







About 1¢ per copy for suppies. If you 
now spend $50 to $100 per month for 
copying supplies, you can’t afford to be 
without the new XeroX 914 Copier. 
Supplies cost about 1¢ per copy, the 
machine is available without capital: in- 
vestment on a unique pay-as-you-use 
plan starting at $95 a month. 















makes copies 
ss on ordinary 
a paper 








Copies everything—never misses a 
color! A letter, invoice, statement, con- 
tract-——anything written, typed, printed, 
stamped or drawn can be copied on the 
new XeroX 914...even pages in a 
thick bound book. Copies all colors, 
even reds and blues, with sharp black- 
on-white fidelity. 


For complete information about this 
remarkably fast, inexpensive method of 
copying, write HALom Xerox Inc., 
9X-194 Haloid St., Rochester 3, New 
York. Offices in principal U.S. and 


Canadian cities. 
Overseas: a4 A LO g dD 
XEROX 


Rank-Xerox 
Ltd., London. 


NEW XEROX 914 


OFFICE COPIER 











tools 
of 


modern management! 












Ever since man has had a job to do, he All of the 36 billion-dollar businesses in the 
has found tools to help him do it easier. United States as wellas thousands of other com- 
You, as part of a modern management team, panies already look to MAC Panel for products 
are just as vitally interested in finding and that assist their COMPa-  ececcccccccccccccccs 
using the tools that will create greater effi- nies in the methods of  sessssssssssessssses 
ciency in all phases of your operation. modern management. EER SEEREERRER ETT ES 
MAC Panel Company is a leading producer For a catalog illustrating  seesss Seeeeeseess 
of quality control panels and components... the complete line of MAC —s ssss3ssssgssssgsssss 
a complete selection of precision-engineered Panel products and more $5393 cL EXERES ERE) 
products for use with IBM Punched Card information concerning  fegeererssre2esgess 
and Data Processing Equipment. These are how MAC Panel can help csoefessseesssssssss 
the tools that have been designed to perform you in your’ business, oe 23 
jobs that benefit your entire organization. write today! ep +H 

Coeegeoeesoososeoeres 
MAC PANEL COMPANY e¢ HIGH POINT,N.C. === 

Branch Offices in: New York, New York / San Francisco, California em PANEL 


Representatives throughout the United States, in Canada, and Latin America 
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TURPIN, MR. & MRS. GEORGE B. 


BS MOBI IRAE eapeRRRrRenesaNr c: nhes ms 


Mr. and Mrs. George B. Turpin 
28 Mill Road 
Westboro, Massachusetts 


The Elliott Addressing System easily keeps 
your mailing list up to the minute 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC IS CONSTANTLY ON _ of-date mailing list is a dead weight, useless, wasteful. 
THE MOVE, and the flexible Elliott Addressing The featherlight Elliott stencil can be made on an 
System keeps right in step. Flexibility is essential to ordinary typewriter by anybody — economical to 
everybody who uses the United States mails to keep make, economical thereafter in operation. 

in touch with clients, customers, or patients —an out- 


oO 


And there’s an Elliott Addressing System for 
every size mailing list, from hundreds to millions 
designed to address mailing pieces from small size 
calling cards to mammoth broadsides. 


ct 
wa 


00,000 Americans moved last year. The Elliott Addressing 


; Elliott Addressing Machine Company 
tem easily keeps pace with your ever-changing mailing lists. 


143 Albany St., Dept. MM-90, Cambridge, Mass. 


Jeleeeeoeeee 


Please send me information about the cost-saving 
Elliott Addressing System suited to my size mailing list, 
which is. 


Name & Title 


O:O'e0 ee:e:eee° eeeeoeee oe 


Company 


= 


7 Type of Business 
TWEIGHT — a whole TYPEWRITEABLE — anyone MAXIMUM SELECTIVITY: 


(oad of 125 stencils whocanrunatypewriter Elliott can automatically 

hs only 8 ounces. can make stencils. address your special 
classifications, eliminate 
all other names. 


Street & No. 


ETHODS) TS ROT ee State 


Pete esse seeeescessesesy 
ee ee | 





above all...start with (Chamet- 


the chair of distinction 





Even though you don’t have everything 
you need to start a business, the main thing ae 


is to start. And of course, for the di 
successful young-businessman-to-be, a eff 
Cramer Chair is a must. It shows your ri 
sound business sense, keeps you relaxed M: 
while your nose is to the grind-stone, con 
and its impressive distinction commands or 
respect right from the start. life 

lbs 
P.S.: Later you can add a complete line of Cramer sin 


chairs to match model 1523-6, tlustrated. 


Pre 
Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. | T 


625 Adams Kansas City, Kansas | T 


4 
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record of a busy day 


...from the morning's first memo to the afternoon’s last letter... 
' dictated by a man who gets things “‘off his mind” quickly, easily, 
efficiently!’ A full day’s transactions—reports, conferences and 
even telephone conversations—all accurately recorded on full- 
fidelity magnetic discs of the new Telefunken 600 Dictating 
Machine. Combines dictation, transcription and conference re- 
cording in one, handy economical unit. Versatile “‘self-powered” 
or “plug-in” operation—for in or out of the office use. Built-in, 
lifetime battery—complete with recharger. Weighs less than 6% 
i lbs. Outperforms machines costing twice as much. Controls are 
jsimple, operation is swift, and transcription clarity exceptional. 
| Precision-built by Telefunken —a world leader in electronics! 


SeREGRORS 


_(TELEFUNKEN 600 
)DICTATING MACHINE 





‘For the full story...clip and attach this to 





(YOUR NAME) 


1 
| your letterhead! 
i 


i Mail to: Telefunken, Inter-Continental Trad- 
ing Corp., 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


l 
l 
5 
| 
wsi/attiah ds 'an an tate aaa dvatrtn varies ae Goi lk 
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Another example of Addressograph-Multigraph cost-cutting 
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This year, Americans will write some 13 billion checks ... more than 
four times the volume of twenty years ago. For banks across the 
nation, the check-handling problem is a staggering one. Yet today 
banks are finding a new way to reduce the mountains of paperwork 
involved in hand-sorting and posting checks. 

The “magic key” is a numeric code printed in magnetic ink on 
customers’ checks and deposit slips . . . by specially developed 
Multilith Offset equipment. These numerals identify the depositor, 
his account number, branch where account is located, and other 
bank-routing information. Incoming checks bearing the magnetic 
code... from thousands of different customers and locations . . 
are fed into high-speed electronic machines. These machines 


© 1960 A-M Corporation 


Cutting costs 


OLe Wr 11 


How millions of bank checks do 
their own ‘“‘bookkeeping”’ 


“read” the numerals, sort and post each check to the proper | 
account . . . automatically! Tedious and costly clerical work is 7 
eliminated, accuracy is assured. 

A single Multilith Offset operation imprints the magnetic numerals, 
the customer’s name, address and check serial number on each 
check. The complete imprinting job is handled speedily, economically 
and reliably. 

America’s leading banks and many check printing companies 
have adopted this Multilith Offset method for magnetic ink im- 
printing. Ask the nearby Multigraph field office to report on how 
your bank or other business can profit with Multilith Offset. Or 
write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


*Trade-Mark é 


STN SE PAS CORR 


Addressagraph- Mult tigraph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECOROS' 


is our business 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS ° BIG BUSINESS 
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NEW-FROM SAMSONITE! 





SIDE CHAIR STACKS 20 HIGH 





ARM CHAIR. STACKS 7 HIGH 





20 CHAIRS HIGH IN 36” SQ, OF FLOOR SPACE... 
AND JUST 6 FEET, 10 INCHES TALL! 


THE WORLDS MOST BEAUTIFUL, 
MOST COMFORTABLE STACKING CHAIRS! 


Samsonite answers your storage problem with ultra- 
modern Stacking Chairs. 

You can store up to 20 of these beautiful chairs in floor 
Space for one. They’re light-weight...easy to handle, 
practical to vse as pull-up chairs. And they won’t mar 
walls, thanks to unique leg construction. The vinyl] 
upholstery on the generously padded seats and contour- 
curved backrests wipes clean with a damp cloth. All 


Samsonite 


STACKING CHAIRS 





metal parts are Bonderized to resist rust, and finished 
in chip-resistant baked enamel in your choice of 5 colors 
(Grey Munster, Gala Red, Gala Blue, Tan Munster, 
Antique White). Built with electrically welded all-steel 
square tube frames, Samsonite Stacking Chairs are well 
worth their small extra cost for they’ll give extra years 
of rugged, attractive, comfort: 5le service! Invest now 
in Samsonite Stacking Chairs. 
For church, 


school, club, other group seating 
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Find It Fast information, see your Yellow Pages or write: 
In The Shwayder Bros., wee ye rage Seating Div., 
Yellow Pages Dept. MM-90, Detroit 29, Mich. ©1960 
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Before you buy the new Royal Electric Typewriter, please do yourself, your 
secretary, and your company this service: try all the makes of electric type- 
writers. Try them for touch, for printwork, for any feature you, wish. Only 
in this.way can you really know the worth of the choice you will make. 


ae 
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Workshop for Management 


Clip out and route to: 














PRACTICAL IDEAS YOU CAN USE RIGHT NOW! 


7 


@] ATTENTION GETTERS 


| DRAMATIZE PRODUCTS 
_ WITH SHOWMAN TACTICS 


} # A TOUCH OF BARNUM techniques 
+ can often prove a product point in 
' forcible fashion. 
, Alert to this fact, engineers at 
+ Mosler Safe Co. keep an eye 
) peeled for dramatic “torture” tests 
' for its line of safes. When a circus 
troop came to town, they thought 
| up a natural stunt. A three-ton ele- 
) phant used a safe as an easy chair— 
' with no disastrous results. Added 
| bonus: amateur and _ professional 
cameras clicked and the jumbo- 
) proof safe received wide publicity. 
+ Armstrong Cork Co. satisfied an 
often secret urge of people to try to 
* smash something. Visitors at its ex- 
hibit .were given glass beakers to 
hurl against a brick wall. 
Only catch was the beakers were 
packaged in cushioning Resilo-Pak. 
) Although prospects didn’t gain sat- 
\isfaction of shattering the beaker, 
}they proved to themselves the 
) product’s shock resistance. 
, To cite another case, Rose Manu- 
") facturing Co. staged a dramatic 
} comparison test of safety belts and 
* closures. First, a heavy leather 
ystrap with tongue buckle was har- 
#nessed to a 350-pound weight. It 
pcouldn't lift it. Then a 2,800-pound 
§ web strap with tongue buckle failed 
to hold the load. The buckle slipped 
and tore the cross threads. 
= Finally, the web strap was fitted 
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with a special buckle that grasped 
all the linear yarns simultaneously. 
This supported the 350-pound 
weight while 175-pound Clarence 
Rose jumped up and down on the 
load. 


bel. 7. & —ae - tele} a 4. t- 


USE AND ENJOY 
THE SYMBOLS OF SUCCESS 


= IF CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN, then 
the office makes the executive. 

No one really believes that a 
man in a big, beautiful office is nec- 
essarily a better executive than a 
man who is content to work in a 
broom closet. 

But, you can’t deny that the sym- 
bols of success in business are pow- 
erfully strong in helping to bring 
about the success they represent. 

Some executives feel a twinge of 
conscience about fitting themselves 
out with big offices, polished desks 
and thick carpets, while other hard 


working people in the company 
must struggle along with less osten- 
tatious trappings. 

This attitude is all wrong, say 
some industrial psychologists. You 
might as well enjoy the symbols 
of success, they say, because these 
symbols serve a practical purpose 
and, anyway, some degree of gra- 
cious business living is expected of 
a top executive. 

Success symbols can also be used 
profitably at lower levels. Their spe- 
cial value is that they cost relatively 
little in relation to the motivational 
job they can do—when properly 
used. 

Titles, of course, are still the most 
widely used status symbols. Titles 
have a threefold advantage in that 
they cost nothing, give a man pride 
in his job, and help him in dealing 
with customers and other outside 
contacts. For example, some com- 
panies have no salesmen—just terri- 
torial sales managers. 

The title of vice president, al- 
though overused and frequently 








A 
file clerk’s 
fancy 
always turns to” 
thoughts of 
PENDAFLEX ! 


And why not? Oxford Pendaflex 
hanging, sliding folders create a year 
’round love affair in any office. The 
boss loves the accuracy of exclusive 
Pendaflex ‘Keyboard”’ 
Office managers pledge eternal devo- 
tion to the timesaving efficiency of 
those fast-sliding folders. And, of 
course, file clerks are rapturous 
about the ease of Pendaflex finger- 
tip control of all file drawers. 
Courting greater efficiency for 
your office? See your franchised 
Pendaflex dealer or mail the coupon 
for full details plus free File Analy- 
sis and complete Oxford Catalog. 


selection. 


Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
































FIRST NAME 

















IN FILING 

OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 1 
| 4-9 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. | 
| Please send free “File Analysis Sheet” | 
| and Big 60 Page Catalog of Filing | 
| Systems and Supplies. l 
J NAME 
| FIRM | 
l STREET | 

CITY ZONE STATE | 
pculsdipainhscnrendp coated aentaponilacauinons eos od 
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misused, is still a powerful status 
symbol. 

However, now the trend is to- 
ward conferring the title of presi- 
dent upon as many men as possible 
within the corporate structure. A 
man who a few years ago might 
have been content with the title of 
manager or vice president in charge 
of the X Division, may now be la- 
beled president of the X Division. 

Says one management observer: 
“What incentive would the pro- 
verbial office boy have if he couldn't 
look with envy at the president's 
gold lettered door, his willowy 
secretary, the company plane, or 
whatever symbols the top man uses 
to reflect the prestige of his com- 
pany and himself?” 


ENGENDER 
ENTHUSIASM 


@ ENTHUSIASM IS CATCHING. And it 
can spell the difference between 
topnotch and indifferent perform- 
ances—your own and others’. 

Without assuming a_ perpetual 
Pollyanna pose, you can cultivate 
an air of enthusiasm about your 
company, its objectives, your prod- 
uct, your job. You can concentrate 
on the positive side of things. That's 
part of the job of leadership. 

You can transmit this bright out- 
look to other executives and they in 
turn to prospects, salesmen, super- 
visors, on down the line. 

One way to swing the pendulum 
to enthusiasm is to cultivate the 
habit of positive observations by 
yourself and others. Look at the 
doughnut instead of the hole—ac- 
complishments rather than short- 
comings. 

Your gas tank is half full, rather 
than half empty—the sales goal is 
50% accomplished, not 50% short. 


TIME SAVERS 


USE COLOR TO ISOLATE 





QUESTIONS FROM ANSWERS 


@ THAT LAST QUESTIONNAIRE you 
sent out—were answers hard to 
spot-check? 

Chances are the answer is “yes,” 








for a simple reason. Your form was 
printed in black. Respondents 
typed their answers, also in black. 


Results—confusing and hard to 
read. 
Solution: print your next fact! 


sheet questions in red or green—any 
color but black. You'll be able to 
tabulate replies more quickly. 


Chances are you'll get more re-) 


plies from your colored form, too, 


REPLACE INSPECTION 











TOUR WITH TV EYE 


@ THE ALGOMA STEEL MILL at Sault) 
Ste. Marie, Canada, is 1,800 feet] 
long. To make periodic inspections, ' 
the superintendent had_ to drop| 
other duties and make the one- 
mile tour of the entire plant. 
To eliminate this time consum-} 
ing chore, remote control cameras) 
were installed at each side of the} 
mill. 


Now the superintendent need) 


Nik RGSS BER le AAS 














never leave his desk for inspection) 
trips. With TV controls beside his) 
chair, he merely swings the cam- 
eras to take in each section of the} 
plant. 


i aes Oe 


fetete} eo)’ (21 i Mae ed. i -7 Wael. i 


STAGE TOWNWIDE 
INDUSTRY PROMOTION 


@ ONE KEY Way to promote good in 





dustry-community relations is to 
hold a townwide industrial exhibiF 
tion. 

Every industry in Georgetowm 
(Ont.), ‘Canada put up an exhibiff 
for a week-long show last year. Re. 
sult: more than 9,000 men, womem) 
and children turned out. stall 
town’s population is just slightly 
over 10,000. 

The purpose of the exhibition 
was twofold: to promote goodwill 
in the community by showing jusf 
how each industry contributes t# 
the town’s economy, and to attra¢ 
MANAGEMENT METHODS, 
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other industries by demonstrating 
the favorable business climate of 
the town. 

One of the oldest firms, the Beau- 
mont Knitting Co., has employed 
members of Georgetown families 
for three generations. “But this is 
the first time,” says one of the firm’s 
officers, “that the townspeople have 
details of the materials, economics 
and enterprise that went into their 
livelihoods.” 

What are the direct benefits to 
industry of an exhibition like this? 
For one thing, the exhibition dem- 
onstrated the versatility of the man- 
power in Georgetown. This is at- 
tractive to other industries. If they 
come into the town, more people 
will be attracted to the town, which 
will increase the available labor 
force for every company. 

Also, when new industry comes 


in, there is a chance that the tax | 


burden each company carries will 
be lessened. 

The third benefit: the inestimable 
value of townspeople who are 
proud of “their” industries. 


EFFICIENCY HINTS 


FOLLOW THESE RULES 
FOR GOOD OFFICE LAYOUT 


® TO ACHIEVE FREE FLOW of work 
and provide pleasant environment 
for your office workers, consider 
these suggestions for efficient lay- 
out. 

1. In charting departments and 
assigning work stations, have pro- 
cedures flow forward with no back- 
tracking or crisscrossing. 

2. Utilize open areas for clerical 
work. A single area provides better 
supervision, communication, light- 
ing and ventilation. 

3. Allot 50 to 75 square feet mini- 
mum per worker. Aisles should be 
at least three feet wide—wider if 
heavily traveled. 

4, In plotting work areas, allow 
for peakloads rather than normal re- 
quirements. Try to reserve some 
space for future expansion. 

5. Group clerks who must consult 
each other or who have related 
work assignments. 

6. If feasible, have employees 
face in one direction, daylight to the 
left of the individuals. 

7. Avoid distraction of having 
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THE SOUTHEAST 
DOES LOOK GOOD! 
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* 
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And North Carolina 
offers a good 
spot for your plant! 


| 
iia 


ii. 


Progressive North Carolina presents good access to the 
whole, rich southeastern market. And the Tar Heel State 
has the answers to your problems about room for industrial 
expansion, distribution and labor supply. 


For instance, you'll find a ready-made location for your 
plant on this site just one mile north of Greenville’s city 
limits. Here’re 270 acres cleared for construction—good, 
level land in the Coastal Plain region. Here, too, are city 
and deep well water, electric power, immediate rail services 
from Coast Line, and road access from U.S. Highway 13. 


















Build in the growing Southeast where the market’s 
as big as your welcome. For information about 
this site or other good locations, write, 





wire or call. All inquiries 
are held confidential. 


... serving the 
Southeast Coastal 6 


ATLANTIC 


Direct Inquiries to: 
R. P. JOBB 


Assistant Vice-President 
Department M-90 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Wilmington, N. C. 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 
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WHAT MAKES A 
CALCULATOR 
ACCURATE? 





We're proud of the mechanical accuracy 
of the Friden fully automatic calculator. 
But neither it nor any other calculator can 
get a right answer from a wrong entry. 


The calculator that allows the smallest 
margin for operator error will actually 
prove to be the most accurate. 


The Friden SBT requires fewer manual 
keystrokes, fewer operator decisions than 
any other calculator on the market* In 
terms of day-to-day output, this makes it 
the most accurate calculator you can buy. 


For a no-obligation, ten-minute demon- 
stration of “The Thinking Machine of 
American Business,” call your Friden 
man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
California. 

*This is PRACTIMATION: automation 
so hand-in-hand with practicality there can 
be no other word for it. 


© 1960 FRIDEN, INC. 


> Hriden 


FRIDEN, INC., SALES, INSTRUCTION, SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND THE WORLD, 
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desks face or abut each 
other. Separate desks with a mov- 
able partition if such an arrange- 
ment is necessary. 

8. Place the supervisor’s desk at 
the rear of the area for maximum 
supervision. 

9. Provide — sufficient — electrical 
outlets. Avoid dangerous overload- 
ing with “octopus” connections. 

10. Centralize commonly used 
machines, accessories and supplies 
for maximum convenience. 

11. Reduce walking and waiting 
time by installing frequently used 
items, such as copying machines 
and pencil sharpeners, at each point 


_ of need. 


12. Position water coolers, bulle- 
tin boards, attendance recorders, 
and vending machines where they 
will cause minimum distraction and 
congregation of employees. 

13. Utilize inconvenient or un- 
desirable areas for storage of inac- 
tive files or seldom used equipment. 

14. Arrange files where possible 
as functional room dividers. 

15. Wherever privacy is desir- 
able, consider use of partial parti- 
tions rather than solid walls. These 
can be economically rearranged as 
needed, and interfere less with light 
and ventilation. 


SALES BUILDERS 


OFFER INDUCEMENT 
TO TRY YOUR PRODUCT 


@ GETTING PROSPECTS to try your 
product is a sure-fire way to extra 
orders. 


Sometimes, though, they need 
an extra push to actually try it out. 
As an inducement, Marchant 


Division, Smith-Corona Marchant, 
Inc., offers an attractive silver dol- 
lar paperweight free to anyone who 
will try a Transflo calculator on his 
own figurework. The company 
promises the trial will cut calcu- 
lating time 25% or more. 

Auto Imports, distributor of the 
Swedish Volvo, is another firm that 
rewards cash to adults who give a 
test run to the car. 

To get the $5, a prospect must 
visit one of the 44 Volvo dealers in 
three western states. After com- 
pleting the drive, he fills out a 
questionnaire (which is forwarded 


to the distributor) giving his reac- 
tions to the test drive. 

The Sherman Oaks, Calif. dis- 
tributor shares half the cost with 
the individual dealers. 

Four days after the initial week- 
end offer, 200 test runs had been 








taken and $5 reward checks have 
been mailed by Auto Imports. Be- 
cause of time lag in mailing and 
delivery, it will be several weeks 
before the full results will be re- 
flected. 
However, 


participating deal- 


ers and Auto Imports, Inc. are en- | 


thusiastic about its effectiveness as 
a traffic stimulator and sales build- 
er. 
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MINE COMPANY PERSONNEL 
FOR HIDDEN TALENTS 


@ CuHances are there’s a wealth of 


hidden talent in your company that § 


you can use profitably in numerous | 


ee Nea Ted 





é 
ways. { 


Such is the case with the Chem- | 
strand Corp. At trade shows, 
Chemstrand had had such weighty 
competition as DuPont, Union 
Carbide, American Cyanamid and 
Durene, all of whom put on pretty 
elaborate presentations. (At one 
show, for instance, DuPont had a 
film of Dave Garroway in Rome 
interviewing many merchandising 


Ne ae 





representatives. ) 

Chemstrand decided that in the} 
face of such competition, it would) 
have to devise something impres-| 
sive, clever, and offbeat enough tof 
put Chemstrand ahead of the com-f 
petition. ‘ 

So the company put the prob-j 
lem to its employees. They came 
up with the idea of having a manf 
at a piano singing satirical songs} 
about the company, and having thef 
songs illustrated with large display§ 
cartoons. The wife of the merchan§ 
dising specialist on knit goods, MrsJ 
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Bud Schlesinger, did the cartoons 
for the presentation. 

Schlesinger himself did most of 
the work in adapting the new lyrics 
to old tunes. Example (to the tune 
of the well-known Ballad of Sig- 
mund Freud): 


Oh, it happened in Decatur not so 
many years ago. 

Where the Chemstrand research 
people make their home, 

That a Ph.D. quite drab was play- 
ing games down in his: lab, 
When a brilliant thought flashed 

through his shiny dome. 


He discovered with some struggle, 

If some polymer he'd juggle, 

Using all his many fancy pants de- 
grees, 


That the Acrilan acrylic could be | 


made in fact idyllic, 
For a two-tone one-bath dyeing 
that’s a breeze. 


Yes, he found there’s no denying, 

While the one type would be dye- 
ing, 

That the other type sat calmly in 
the pot, 

And the other was such sly stuff, 

If he added different dyestuff, 

He could get a two-tone heather on 
the spot. 


So our longhair enterprising, 

Called the boys in merchandising, 

And he told ’em of his scheme un- 
orthodox, 

And the supercharged New Yorker, 

Said, “Your idea is a corker!” 

And decided it was great for mak- 
ing socks... 


The song is clever, catchy, orig- 
inal and contains a hard-sell punch. 
Lyrics like these were all writ- 
ten by Chemstrand people; they 
created the display; and a Chem- 
strand man performed. 


Result: Chemstrand has 


been | 
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FIND RECORDS 


FASTER 
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«» With NEW Spring-Lock Closures 




















Letter and Legal sizes provide 
full 24 inches of storage. Corrugated 
fibre-board strengthened by flat channel 
steel overlap top—keeps out dust, permits 
flat stacking. One piece, automatic locking 
bottom. Convenient pull handle, front index 
panel. Attractive, convenient, economical. 


Send for FREE Manual of Record Storage 
Practice; complete products catalog. 


Clip ad to your letterhead and mail to: Dept. MN-9 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Storage Specialists Since 1918 
2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, lil. 
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asked at least eight times to put on | 
the same presentation for other as- | 


sociations and buying office 
Chemstrand spokesman, 
gram has gone over beautifully. It | 
has done a better selling job than 
most of the other things that have 
been attempted in this field.” 

To attract attention and build 
sales, often the clever and offbeat 
do an outstanding job. And it may 
be that your own people can han- 
dle the project. 
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type 


each item change 
on a separate card 


insert 


... nto your 
Acme photo panel 


print 
-.. your fresh new list with 
standard office duplicating 


equipment after 
Photographing panels. 


ACME PHOTO 

PANELS MAKE 

SHORT WORK OF 

LONG LISTS. 

Maintain your own lists 
(parts, catalog, directory or 
index)... or let Acme do it 
for you. Send coupon today, 
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WACl Pally 


575 Park Avenue at 63rd St 


NEW YORK 
LUN( Ht ON 
COCKTAILS 
DINNER 
SUNDAY BRUI 
Open 
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seven layS a week 
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ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 
1209 West Allview Drive, Crozet, Va. 


Please send information on Photo Panels for timesaving 
preparation of directories, catalogs, price and parts lists, 
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SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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HOTELS WITH A DRIVE-IN WELCOME 
Sheraton Highway Inns are built and run by hotel 
people. Dividend for you: greater values every- 
where at no extra cost. The four above are superbly 


Sheraton — all air-conditioned for cool comfort, 
Sheraton Corporation shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


BINGHAMTON, 


es 


Sheraton -Binghamton Inn 


are’ ll 


$ en. 
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Opening October 1 — Sheraton-Baltimore Inn | 
located for convenient drive-in ease with free 
parking, offering you the savings of Sheraton’s 
sae Family Plan. Single rates from: 
Syracuse,"$8.75; Binghamton, $7.85; Baltimore, 
$8.50; Portland, $8.85. Drive in soon, 


Diners’ Club Card honored for all hotel services 
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the proudest name in 


HOTELS 


For Reservations by 
the new 4-Second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel 


EAST 
NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-Atlantic 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carlton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
Sheratcn-Baltimore {nt 
opens October, 1960 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Ho 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPRINGFIEL. , Mass, 
Sheraton-Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraten Hote? 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inf ' 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y, 
Sheraton Inn 


MIDWEST 

CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackston@ 
Sheraton Towers 

DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 

CLEVELAND 
Sheraton-Clevelang 

CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 

ST.LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
M 


® 


AH 
Sheraton-Fontenella 


AKR 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoln 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
French Lick-Sherato@ 
RAPID CITY,S.D 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


SOUTH 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton-Dallas 
NEW ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 
MOBILE, Alabama 
Sheraton-Battle Hous@ 


WEST 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 

LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 

PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 

PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portland Ho 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU 
Royal Hawaiian 
Royal Manor 
Princess Kaiulani 
Moana 
SurfRider 


CANADA 

MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 

TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 


HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaught 


OVERSEAS 
ISRAEL 

TEL AVIV 
Sheraton-Tel Aviv 
opens March, 1961 
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to top management 
by top management | 
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Two facts loom large if you sell to business: 


Top management now plays a bigger role in more 
business purchases than ever before. 


Top management buys when your own top manage- 
ment does part of the selling. 


You are bound to profit if you base your sales strategy 
on these two facts. The article on the following pages 
tells how to do it. 

But if you neglect these facts, you are bound to lose 
business to competitors who are alert to the new trends 
in business buying. The following article tells why. 

MANAGEMENT METHODs magazine is winding up a 
mammoth research study covering top management's 
role in business buying. Detailed findings of this re- 
search will be revealed in a special research report 
starting next month. One key finding: top manage- 
ment’s role in business buying decisions has always 
been great—but now it is greater than ever. 

Other studies by independent research organizations 
have compounded the evidence of this fact. For exam- 
ple, last year the Research Institute of America, Inc. is- 
sued a 16-page report to its members titled “The New 
Trend in Top Level Selling.” The report makes these 
points: 


1. Traditional methods of selling to the purchasing 
agent and buyer alone are not enough. 

2. Top management holds the key influence on most 
business purchases. 

3. Selling to top management by top management 
produces big results. 

The RIA report tells how to carry out a top manage- 
ment to top management sales effort. 

Starting on the next page, with the special permis- 
sion of the Research Institute of America, is a digest of 
its report on top management's role in purchasing. 





About the Research Institute of America, Inc. 


This article is a digest of a management report dis- 
tributed to its members by the Research Institute of America, 
Inc. 

RIA, founded in 1935, is the world’s largest private in- 
dustry-supported advisory organization, with 30,000 mem- 
ber companies in the U. S. and abroad. Its staff consists of 
480 people, many stationed in world capitals. The organiza- 
tion specializes in advising its members on long term business 
planning, raising employee morale, improving management 
methods, and preventing tax loss. 
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by the Research Staff, Research 
Institute of America, Inc. 

Figure 1 
Al] signs point 
one way—toward increasing man- 
agement participation in buying 
decisions even among large com- 
panies. Three trends emerge from 


Participation in purchasing by management* 


Manufacturing Corporations Only 
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the extent of management partici- 
pation in the buying process isn't 
nearly as well recognize -d. For this 


reason we have summarized in 
Figure 1 the results of a recent 


study. While the figures themselves 
are now some two years old, the In- 
stitute’s own continuing research 
strongly suggests that the trend to- 
ward such management participa- 
tion has, if anything, increased dur- 
ing the recent recession and subse- 
quent recovery. Also, though the 
study concentrated on six major 
types of purchases, the same basic 
facts apply to most other buying as 
well. 

Of greatest importance to sales 
policy are two broad conclusions 
drawn from the tabular data. 
® Top management's influence be- 
gins long before the buying deci- 
sion. For instance, in 66% of the 
corporations studied, purchasing 
suggestions came from top execu- 
tives. 
® Presidential approval is required 
in a startling number of cases—no 
less than 75% of all major purchases 
for manufacturing corporations. 


How to sell top management 


To get the sales story across to 
top executives, who increasingly 
are shaping the buying decisions, 
requires different techniques. The 
approach used to sell the purchas- 
ing agent just won't work. 


How to indoctrinate your firm in 
top level selling. Like any relative- 
ly fresh approach, a top level sales 
campaign will have to be ex- 
plained, even “sold” to salesmen 
and the rest of your staff who are 
used to more conventional tech- 
niques. 

A presidential letter will help 
kick off the new company program. 
Sample forms for salesmen to fill in, 
telling which top executives in each 
prospect company have the most 
purchasing influence, will under- 
score your point that it’s up to each 
salesman to supply the key informa- 
tion for the top level campaign. 

You'll want to stress one vital 
point both at the outset and in your 
followups: management's activities 
“at the summit” are a supplement 
to—not a substitute for—each man’s 
own efforts. 


dA 


How to break through the top 
level barrier. The facts and trends 
just discussed mean only one thing: 
every concern which sells to busi- 
ness rather than the consumer must 
step up its sales supporting activi- 
ties aimed at the executive level. 

The following section checklists 
the devices which companies tell 
us they are finding effective. 


Using executive leverage 


There is traditional and wide- 
spread respect in this country for 
the men who own or head up a busi- 
ness, whatever its size. This fact 
can be used to enormous sales ad- 
vantage, especially by smaller com- 
panies. In selling top management 
decision-makers, a title like “presi- 
dent” or “general manager” carries 
a built-in prestige. And this is true 
even though the company may 
have fewer employees than a single 
department of a large prospect firm. 

Of course, there are also valid 
reasons why many executives have 
strong reserv ations about using 
their own leverage to boost sales. 
Salesmen may tend to slacken their 
own efforts as they come to rely 
more on backing by their home of- 
fice executives. Or top level con- 
tact may undermine the salesmen’s 
standing with the account. If this 
happens, the top executives may 
wind up using their valuable time 
to maintain continuing contact with 
the customer. 

Yet, despite such misgivings, 
more executives are using their own 
influence to back up their salesmen 
in one or more of the Ways given 
below: 


= Using the telephone, always a 
time-saver, can be an even more 
effective technique in top level sell- 
ing. These advantages were men- 
tioned most often: 

1. More frequent and continuing 
contacts with high echelon execu- 
tives in present, widely scattered 
major accounts. 


2. Establishing contact with 
management of large potential 
prospects. Person-to-person calls 


will practically always get through, 
especially if the caller mentions his 
title. 

3. Lends itself to the kind of con- 
versation which suits the executives 


best: chatty and casual, stressing 
personal and general matters rather 
than detailed figures and specifi- 
cations. 

4, Less likely to offend a pur- 
chasing agent who might feel by- 
passed by a personal visit. 

5. Offers the ideal compromise 
to the many executives who prefer 
to talk across the desk with some- 
one, yet cannot spare the time, but 
hate to compose long letters. 

6. Less interference with the ex- 
ecutive’s own schedule since the 
calls can be confined to a prede- 
termined and limited time. For in- 
stance, some top executives arbi- 
trarily assign 20 minutes each morn- 
ing to selling by phone. 

7. Preliminary calls help identify 
the most likely and unlikely pros- 
pects—and, at the same time, can 
open the door for personal visits to 
those desired. 


® Personal visits are the most ef- 
fective means of top level selling. 
A talk with the prospect's manage- 
ment men affords the best chance 
to put your story across quickly, di- 
rectly and yet in non-technical 
terms which that particular audi- 
ence will appreciate most. This will 
leave it up to your salesman, of 
course, to follow up with technical 
details, specifications, etc. You'll 
want to consider the following sug- 
gestions gained from others’ experi- 
ence: 

1. Keep close control over your 
time commitment. Quite a few ex- 
ecutives limit themselves, for in- 
stance, to one “big prospect day” 
each month. Their schedules show 
that even quite distant accounts 
can be covered in a one-day air 
round trip. 

2. Announce in advance _ that 
your own time will be limited (ex- 
perience shows that this will be 
equally appreciated by the pros- 
pect). 

3. You may consider introducing 
your local representative. Admit- 
tedly, this can be risky if the mere 
presence of a salesman makes the 
prospect put up his guard. Yet op- 
portunities can be easily created: 
your man can be introduced with 
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the comment, “We didn’t quite fin- 
ish our talk and he’s driving me 
back to the airport.” Or, if the ac- 
count is big enough to warrant 
two calls, the local salesman can be 
brought along on the second visit, 
after you've established your basic 
contact. 

A caution: one of the facets of 
top level selling that was conspicu- 
ous by its infrequent mention was 
socializing. In some industries it is 
common knowledge, of course, that 
vacations and purely social activi- 
ties are often used to cement rela- 
tions with the management team of 
important customer firms. But in 
most places we found a definite 
scepticism about the value of golf 
dates and club activities as a substi- 
tute for straightforward business 
contacts. The only notable excep- 
tion was socializing in conjunction 
with trade conventions, shows, an- 
nual meetings, etc. 


Other appeals that work 


= Media advertising is now being 
used even by companies with fairly 
limited resources. The reason is that 
such advertising, properly designed 
and placed, remains by far the most 
effective means of creating a favor- 
able climate among managements 
of prospect and customer compan- 
ies for the goods and services you 
have to offer. 

But there are definite guides to 
follow in this kind of approach. 
Among the guides most frequently 
mentioned by those who have suc- 
cessfully used advertising, the fol- 
lowing stand out: 


1. Emphasize cost reduction and 
profit opportunity rather than en- 
gineering data or details of interest 
mainly to the buying specialist. 

For example, you may remember 
seeing the very successful ads of 
the National Cash Register Co., 
which use only 10% of their space to 
list 13 special features. The ads 
opened up on savings claims: “She 
saves half the time the boss 
saves all the cost.” 


2. Avoid going to the other ex- 
treme—institutional ads so oblique 
that they fail to communicate any 
message. 

For example, a business station- 
ery ad in a national magazine shows 
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a large photograph of bowling pins. 
The few readers who carefully 
study the copy find that bowling 
pins stay in good condition because 
they contain the same type of hard- 
wood that goes into this brand of 
paper. 

3. Tone down highly aggressive 
sales claims; stay away from any di- 
rect attack on competition. 

For example, knowing full well 
that their prospects had been using 
cotton for decades, a company of- 
fering a synthetic fiber didn’t knock 
the natural product. On the con- 
trary, its ad admitted that cotton 
was superior for certain purposes. 
But then the company went on to 
point out that for many other pur- 
poses, the synthetic was far better. 
(It was no accident that these pur- 
poses included the uses of their 
prospect companies.) 


® Direct mail is apparently the in- 
strument used by more firms than 
any other. In addition to following 
the old rule that nothing but first 
class mail will get adequate atten- 
tion from an executive audience, 
companies today are increasingly 
directing their messages at specific 
targets: 

1. Brochures and descriptive 
booklets can give the feeling that 
theyre aimed only at one group in 
management. For instance, if your 
product has special benefits for dif- 
ferent management functions, it 
might pay to slant the first page of 
your material toward a particular 
top group—engineering, manufac- 
turing, finance or sales. By using 
different first pages, you can give 
your appeal a more personal flavor. 

2. Relatively inexpensive proc- 
esses allow you to blend individu- 
ally typed names and addresses in- 
to a pretyped form letter. This 
makes it possible to go even one 
step further—using man-to-man ap- 
peals within each functional man- 
agement grouping. 

For example, when a leading 
maker of photo equipment offered 
its movie camera for time and mo- 
tion studies, the version going to 
controllers stressed cost advantages 
and began, “As one controller to an- 
other, you will be interested in the 
substantial savings . Parallel 
letters were written for and by 


other men in the top management 
group. 


= Sales presentations are being 
changed to counteract a growing 
problem: the purchasing agent who 
serves as a screen for the top man- 
agement decision-makers. Persuad- 
ing the p.a. to recommend your 
product is only the first step in 
such a situation; management ap- 
proval depends almost as much on 
how persuasively the p.a. recom- 
mends your product. 


1. The simplest way to use the 
p.a. as your “second salesman” is to 
help him remember the essential 
points. Thus, after he has been giv- 
en the full story, some industrial 
salesmen will sum up the less tech- 
nical points aimed at the firm’s 
management group. A few sales- 
men even leave a sheet summariz- 
ing these main points. 


2. The two-stage approach is 
geared _ specifically to today’s 
trends. It aims to win the purchas- 
ing agent’s approval for a direct 
presentation to top management. 
At the same time, it carries built-in 
protection against the refusal that 
must be expected in most cases. 

The first stage is a teaser presen- 
tation, which may include a quick 
case history and some throwaways, 
but works mainly through an ex- 
pensive easel mounted flip-chart 
affair. But if the p.a. makes it clear 
that there is no way to approach 
management directly, the salesman 
takes the next step: 

The so-called “self-service pres- 
entation” is in effect a complete do- 
it-yourself sales kit. If the p.a. is al- 
ready sold on the product, chances 
are he'll be glad to accept “a handy 
reminder of all the facts.” By using 
the kit, the average purchasing 
agent can tell the whole story to 
top management. And in the proc- 
ess he'll be able to impress every- 
one with a really professional job of 
demonstration. 

If the second-stage presentation 
is in flip-form, the demonstrator 
won't have to memorize any data. 
A good rule of thumb: the number 
of points made (completeness) 
should always be sacrificed to clar- 
ity about what the decision-makers 
should know—there will be no one 
around to make explanations. & 
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SPECIAL SURVEY REPORT 


How companies now use credit 


How good is your company’s credit program, compared with customer credit 


practices of other firms? This survey report gives you a way to find out. It tells what 


credit problems companies face now 


managers play in credit policies 


what role presidents and other top 


. . how credit can be used to build sales ... 


what new credit practices are now being tried. 


ae You need to know how other com- 
panies run their credit programs for two reasons: 

First, to check your own customer credit prac- 
tices and make sure they are not behind the times. 

Second, to see how your company stacks up as a 
credit risk. 

A new study gives you many of the key facts 
you need. The study, sponsored by MANAGEMENT 
METHops, was conducted by the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Management. 


Survey sample 

A comprehensive questionnaire was sent to a 
scientifically selected 1.7% sampling of NACM’s 
total membership of 35,400 credit executives in all 
parts of the country. Replies were received from 
123 credit executives, a 22% return. This return, say 
the experts, offers a sound base for the research. 

In terms of annual sales volume, the median size 
of the companies covered was $4 million. The range 
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was from $36,500 and $85,000 to $1.5 billion. Here 


is the size pattern: 


Sales volume % reporting 


$ 1 billion or more 4% 
50 million to $999 million 12 
5 million to 49 million 30 
2.5 million to 4.9 million 18 
1 million to 2.4 million 17 
100,000 to 999,000 15 
Under 100,000 4 


Manufacturers accounted for 32% of the sample; 
wholesalers, 37%. The rest were jobbers, service in- 
dustries, a few banks and other financial institu- 
tions. 

Most of the credit managers said they have col- 
lateral duties, notably office management, insur- 
ance and purchasing. 

Starting on the next page are the facts, figures 
and attitudes revealed by the study: 
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SECTION J CREDIT AND’ CUSTOMERS 


ONE 


1. Are you collecting receivables 
more slowly, faster or at about the 
same rate as a year ago? 


More slowly 37% 
Faster 16 
Same rate 47 


2. In your opinion, will collection 
problems increase, ease up or stay 
about the same through the next 12 
months? 

Increase 52% 

Ease up 12 

Stay the same 36 
Conclusion: More than a third of 
the credit executives surveyed re- 
port that collecting money this year 
is tougher than it was a year ago. 
More than half of these men expect 
the collection problem to increase 
through the next 12 months. 

3. What percentage of your total 
annual credit sales would you esti- 
mate comes from “marginal” ac- 
counts? 

Percentage of 


business from Estimated by 
marginal this % of credit 
accounts managers: 
26% or more 13 
21 to 25% 12 
16 ” 20 
te 13 
6 ” 10 22 
| 20 
None 0 
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Conclusion: One out of every four 
companies surveyed says that one- 
fifth or more of its business comes 
from “marginal” accounts. Another 
one out of every three companies 
claims that 11% to 20% of its business 
comes from risky customers. It is 
significant that not a single com- 
pany reported getting its total sales 
volume from foolproof credit risks. 


4, How do you define “marginal” 

risk? 
Summary of findings: What is a 
“marginal” account? A composite 
answer, based on 123 definitions by 
credit managers, indicates that a 
marginal account has at least four 
fundamental characteristics: 1) in- 
adequate working capital, 2) a rec- 
ord of slow payments, 3) responsi- 
ble management, and 4) strong 
sales potential. 

This is, of course, far from the 
whole story. To the credit execu- 
tive, marginality shows up in a 
mixture of other plus and minus 
symptoms. Among the pluses: prof- 
itability to the seller (despite slow 
collections ), capacity of the account 
to produce, good location. Among 
the minuses mentioned: financial 
inexperience, operating or market- 
ing problems, spasmodic buying 
habits, debts, low profit margins. 


Several definitions from the cred- 
it managers surveyed sum up what 
makes an account “marginal” from 
his viewpoint: 

“Too much business on too little 
money.” 


“An account with no published 
credit rating, operating in a below 
average economic area, and expe- 
riencing some buyer resistance 
and/or competitive situations, and 
that cannot or does not have the 
necessary capital to discount.” 

“That type of account that will 
create a profit if scld, but on whom 
we expect collection difficulty.” 

One respondent classified mar- 
ginal accounts in three ways: “1) A 
new start with limited capital but 
fair management; 2) an underf- 
nanced older firm with a limited 
sales outlet; 3) an established firm 
with questionable management and 
poor paying pattern.” 


5. (a) Do you think that it’s pos- 
sible to predict a customer’s future 
stability and liquidity by analysis of 
financial and other credit file infor- 
mation? 


Yes 63% 
No 29 
Partially 8 


text continues on following page 
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5. (b) If yes, how do you think 
it can be done? 


Summary of findings: Credit ex- 
ecutives judge a customer's future 
stability and growth prospects 
much as the company president 
forecasts his own company s future: 
by analyzing trends, ratios, and 
market patterns. 

The credit executive calculates 
the risk by examining a series of 
yearly balance sheets, profit and 
loss statements, and comparing one 
company's ratios with the industry 
averages. These are traditional, un- 
dramatic, but tried methods, guar- 
anteeing, say some men, from 95% 
to 99% accuracy. 

The credit executive also sizes up 
the quality of the management—its 
ability, integrity, and record. The 


SECTION 
Two 


7. (a) Does your company pres- 
ident participate in the formula- 
tion of major credit policies? 


Always 32% 
Frequently 14 
Sometimes 39 
Never 15 


Conclusion: In at least 85% of U. S. 
companies, the company president 
participates in major credit deci- 
sions and policies. 


(b) If he does 
how? 


participate, 


Summary of findings: When the 
company president does involve 
himsett in the credit side of the 
business, it is usually to set policy or 
make the final decisions on large 
marginal accounts. He is likely to 
participate in the periodic review 
of credit operations and guide the 
long range credit planning. 

For example, he is often con- 
cerned with the company’s “finan- 
cial ability to carry marginal ac- 
counts through general periods of 
financial stress,” in setting limits un- 
der which credit can be granted 
without his or the board’s approval 
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i CREDIT AND 


industry's growth prospects and the 
overall trend of the economy are 
equally important factors in a sound 
appraisal. 

In effect, the credit executive 
makes credit decisions on the same 
principles that a prudent investor 
uses in buying stock. 

A minority of the credit manag- 
ers surveyed believe that such fore- 
casting is risky. History does not 
necessarily repeat itself, they say, 
nor does business alw ays follow a 
predictable trend. 


5. (c) Do you use this method 
right now? 


Yes 74% 
No 14 
Partially 12 


TOP MANAGEMENT 


(in one instance, under $100,000), 
and with credit policies that have 
impact on other company divisions, 
such as sales. Some presidents want 
the final say on flat refusals of 
credit. 

In a small, but surprising minor- 
ity, the president plays credit fa- 
vorites, rese rving for himself credit 
decisions (terms, discounts, dollar 
size) on his own customers or 
friends. This is more likely to hap- 
pen in a smaller company. In one 
such company, for example, the 
credit manager reports that his 
president spends 95% of his time on 
selling. 


8. In your opinion, how much au- 
thority does the sales manager ex- 
ercise in determining your credit 
policy? 


Considerable 29% 
Some 29 
Slight 26 
None 16 


Conclusion: In only one out of six 
companies does the sales manager 
exercise no authority whatever over 
credit policy. 


6. In credit appraisal, which one 
of the following traditional “C” ’s of 
credit (character, capacity, capital, 
conditions) do you personally give 
the most weight to? 


Ranked first by 


Character 53% 
Capital 26 
Capacity 12 
Conditions 1 
Other answers 8 
Note: One comment included in 


miscellaneous mentions is of inter- 
est: “We like a fifth ‘C’ in credit ex- 
tension—control. Control in investi- 
gating approval of orders, ship- 
ments, and collections. This is so 
basic that we tend to emphasize it 
constantly.” 


9. Please rank in the order of im- 
portance the factors that primarily 
determine your company’s credit 
terms. 


Ranked first by 

Internal company 

decision 52% 
General economic 

conditions 19 
Competitors’ terms 17 
Customers paying record 4 
Marketing factors and 

problems 
Trade practice 


bo bk bo 


Inventory reduction 

Miscellaneous (sales 
policies, salesmen’s re- 
ports, type of business 5 


bo 


Conclusion: Credit terms, accord- 
ing to substantially more than half 
of the credit executives surveyed, 
are a matter of independent, inter- 
nal decisions. But general economic 
conditions are the: major factor in 
setting up credit terms for about 
19% of the companies—and compet- 
itors’ terms for about 17% of the 
companies, 
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10. (a) How does your manage- 
ment measure the effectiveness of 
your credit department operation? 


Summary of findings: Top man- 
agement, say credit managers, gen- 
erally decides how good a job the 
credit department is doing by using 
three widely accepted yardsticks— 
in this order: 1) percentage of 
credit sales collected in any ‘given 
period (sometimes a comparison of 
collected with quota fore- 
casts); 2) ratio of bad debt losses 
to sales; and 3) some measure of 
how long past due accounts have 
been owing, known among most 
credit managers as an “aging” 
study. 

This evaluation adds up to a top 
look at how much cash the credit 
department keeps coming in, how 
fast it collects it, and how little it 
loses. 

Some companies try to appraise 
their credit departments somewhat 
more qualitatively. They review the 
credit department’s success in de- 
veloping maximum sales to margi- 
nal customers with minimum losses. 
They try to measure the effect of 
customer goodwill and quality cred- 
it service on increased sales or prof- 
its. 

Large companies with multiple 
divisions or branches may judge the 
quality of the credit department by 
comparing divisions or branches 
with each other. Some look hard at 
the department’s operating cost in 
relation to the total budget and 
sales picture. Occasionally, the loss 
ratio trend is related to increasing 
sales volume. In a few cases, man- 
agement bases its appraisal on what 
accounts the credit department 
turns down. 

Whether it measures it or not, 
management usually expects the 
credit department to work harmo- 
niously with the sales department. 

Whatever is measured, the in- 
tangibles that can make a credit de- 
partment effective are hard to 
evaluate. As one credit manager 
puts it, “A good credit management 
promotes credit sales, but it is diffi- 
cult for management to look at the 
ledgers and determine that the 
credit department was responsible. 
Our management realizes that I 
play a big part in sales, but the only 


cash 
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way they can learn what part, is by 
the particular sales that create dis- 
cussion, the marginal customer that 
presents a problem, and your own 
informing.” 


10. (b) How do you think the 
credit department should be 
judged? 


Is credit management happy 
with the way top management 
judges it? For the most part, yes. 
But among those who would like to 
see some changes, there is a strong 
sentiment for more top manage- 
ment recognition of how the credit 
department helps build business 
with marginal accounts—in _pre- 
analysis, control, collection, and ac- 
tual help. Frequently, the credit 
manager acts as financial advisor to 
problem companies, and may sal- 
vage a foundering customer and 
may later turn him into a loyal and 
good one. 

Some credit managers would like 

be counted in on long range 
planning and sales policy-making. 
Some would like to have their op- 
eration compared with credit oper- 
ations in the same industry. Most 
of the credit managers, who would 
like to be judged differently, ask for 
a more qualitative appraisal, to sup- 
plement the traditional statistical 
one. 


11. (a) Do you provide any data 
to your top management to help it 
interpret business and economic 
trends and define long range com- 
pany objectives? 


Yes 52% 
No 48 


(b) If yes, how and what? 


Summary of findings: Aside from 
its normal reporting to top manage- 
ment of the projected cash * ll 
from receivables, tempo of collec- 
tions, and anticipated charge-offs, a 
number of credit executives provide 
top management with other data 
for long range company planning. 
Among them: 

Financial trends in money markets. 
Trends and financial statement an- 
alysis of key accounts. 

Trends in specific industries com- 


prising the company’s market, often 
based on data obtained at creditors’ 
industry group meetings. 

Economic forecasting. 


Comparison of competitors’ collec- 
tion rates and terms. 


New dealer potential. 


Customer inventory analysis and 
projections. 


Many credit managers, like other 
specialists, forward to top manage- 
ment any articles or research re- 
ports that have a bearing on the 
company’s current operations, plan- 
ning, and future. 


12. (a) Does your company 
make cash forecasts? iow far 
ahead? 


Yes 60% 
No 40 


About one in three companies 
that do cash forecasting makes 
them for a year or more ahead. The 
rest forecast from one week to six 
months ahead. Those that do long- 
er range forecasting generally make 
multiple forecasts, including several 
short range interim points. 

Here is complete data: 


Cash forecast % of companies 


period 

4-5 years 5 

2-3 years 5 
] year 26 
6 months 21 
3 months 17 
1 month 23 
1 week 3 


12. (b) Does the credit depart- 
ment participate in the forecast? If 
yes, what specific contribution does 
it make? 


Of the credit managers reporting 
that their companies make cash 
forecasts, 74% say that the credit de- 
partment participates. 

When the credit department 
does participate in company cash 
forecasting, most often it projects 
the cash flow expected to be col- 
lected from accounts receivable. 
Fairly often, collection quotas or 
targets are established at forecast 
time, and used to set credit depart- 
ment goals. 


text continues on following page 
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SECTION 
THREE 


13. (a) Does your department 
help get sales, or does it concen- 
trate solely on the job of credit? 


Helps get sales 68% 
Solely credit 32 


13. (b) If you do help get sales, 

how do you do it? 
Summary of findings: Nearly seven 
out of 10 credit managers take ac- 
tive steps to help their companies 
build sales. They directly solicit 
more business from desirable ac- 
counts by personal call, telephone, 
and mail, in the course of normal 
credit relations. Sending direct 
mail stuffers with bills is a frequent 
practice, and dormant customers 
may be advised that their credit is 
good and urged to use it. 

Today’s credit manager, of course, 
frequently arranges special terms 
to help complete a sale. Too, he 
may advise the customer how and 
where to obtain outside financial 
help. He sometimes calls on the 
customer with the salesmen “in 
sticky situations” so that the credit 
arrangement and sale can be com- 
pletely simultaneous. 

The credit department common- 
ly helps the sales department by 
providing prospect lists. Many cred- 
it managers analyze the quality 
and potential of present customers, 
and periodically refer these names 
to sales for followup. In some cases, 
the credit executive will go after a 
good account that sales claims to 
have lost. 


14. (a) About how much of your 
total working time would you esti- 
mate that you spend on cultivating 
customer goodwill? 


Amount of % of respondents 


time 
Under 5% 19 
6-10 29 
11-15 16 
16-25 17 
26-35 8 
36-50 8 
over 50 3 
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Conclusion: Two out of every 10 
credit executives say that they 
spend more than a fourth of their 
working time cultivating customer 
goodwill. About three out of 10 
spend anywhere from 11% to 25% of 
their time doing so, and the rest— 
about half of the group—spend up 
to 10% of their time trying to keep 
the customer happy. 


14. (b) In your opinion, what is 
the greatest contribution your de- 
partment makes toward customer 
goodwill? 


Summary of findings: Collecting the 
customer's money and making him 
like it is a ticklish and often thank- 
less job. But credit executives claim 
that it can be done—and that they 
do it successfully every day. Here’s 
how: 

Selling credit terms at the same 

time as the product, to avoid later 

misunderstanding. 


Thanking prompt payers with 
courtesy letters. 
Immediate and friendly handling 
of complaints. 
Offering flexible terms to new 
businesses “during infancy” and 
cooperating with “hardship cas- 
es.” One executive sums it up this 
way: “We try to see that no cus- 
tomer is refused credit until we 
have exhausted all means of deal- 
ing with him on a sound basis.” 
Financial counseling for problem 
companies. 
Collecting past due accounts tact- 
fully and “with the least possible 
amount of friction.” 
15. Does your company offer any 
discount terms for prompt pay- 
ment? 


Yes 70% 
No 30 


Note: From volunteered comments 
comes this additional information: 
in a number of companies with mul- 
tiple products and divisions, terms 
may vary, and some products may 
be sold without discounts. 


16. (a) Do you foresee a trend for 
companies to charge interest on 
overdue receivables? 

Yes 60% 

No 40 
16. (b) Do you believe that U. S, 
business should initiate “revolving” 
or similar special credit plans for 
commercial creait? 


No 53% 
Yes pA 


No opinion 2 


Summary of findings: About 21% of 
the credit executives surveyed be- 
lieve that commercial creditors 
should get on the retailers’ band- 
wagon and initiate “revolving” 
credit plans. Their chief argument 
is the obvious one: to promote sales, 
But the income from interest is an 
important argument, too. And some 
men believe that equalized pay- 
ments would significantly reduce 
the total volume of money custom. 
ers owe the company. 

One closely argued defense of 
the method sums up its key ad- 
vantages: although industry is not 
and should not be in the banking 
business, tight money and the need 
for additional sources of capital 
favor any financial help—even at 
a stiff price—that aids customer 
growth. Small business, especially, 
could benefit, the reasoning goes. 

“We have tried it on a small 
scale with a few customers with 
stock merchandise, and it worked 
out to both our benefits. The rate 





was higher than normal financing 
but the customer didn’t mind, since 
at the time he had no money in 
vested and, with the rate of turn 
over, he was constantly working 
with our money. Without the plan, 
he would not have had the addi 
tional lines of stock available fot 
sale, because of his limited working 
capital and availability of borrow 


ing.” 





But more than half the credit 
managers surveyed oppose “revoly: 
ing” credit plans, arguing that the 
hazards more than offset the advar 
tages. They believe that such plan 
would encourage abuse. Good a¢ 
counts, says this group, don’t need 
financial help and shaky ones 
would be tempted to “put their fu- 
ture in hock.” & 
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velopment stage? 


QUESTION 
NUMBER ONE 


James M. VerMeulen 


profitable—before you progress too far in the de- 


How can you stimulate, yet control, the creative 
and imaginative ideas you need to survive? 

How do you organize a smooth-running pro- 
gram for new product development? 








Over the years, each of these presidents has de- 
veloped a profitable new products program through 
trial and error. None uses exactly the same type of 
program he began with. Now, listen to what these 
five men have to say about profitable new product 
development. You can profit from their experience. 


How can you determine whether a product 


will be profitable? 


“We can quickly detect whether a product will be unprofitable 


while it’s still in development.” 


James M. VerMeulen, President, 
American Seating Co., Grand Rapids 


Mr. VerMeulen, how do you 
predict the profitability of a 
product? 
VerMeulen: Well, assume we've 
approved an idea for development. 

First, we set a target manufac- 
turing cost. At the earliest oppor- 
tunity in the development stage, 
we estimate what this new product 
will cost us to produce. We com- 
pare this preproduction cost esti- 
mate with the target cost. If they 
are out of line, we scrap the whole 
project. 

Even as the product goes through 
development, our Research and 
Development Committee checks it 
periodically. If at any stage, the 
product seems headed into an un- 
economic area, we stop it. To help 
us at each of these checkpoints, 
the Accounting Division prepares 
monthly cost-of-development _re- 
ports. 

Before any product is released 
for production, the Research and 
Development Committee makes a 
thorough study of the production 
cost, probable sales price, and the 
resultant profitability at an estimat- 
ed volume. At this last stage, if it 
seems the product will return the 


profit we expect, we give it the 
green light. 


Q, It’s a fact that a high percentage 
of new products fail. What would 
you say are the reasons? 
VerMeulen: I think there are four 
common, but serious mistakes com- 
panies make. 

The Sales Department and the 
Research and Development De- 
partment don't work closely 
enough. This often results in wrong 
or inadequate predesign criteria. 

Secondly, they misjudge the 
market demand for the product. 

Often, firms develop a fine prod- 
uct—one for which there is a good 
demand—but they don't provide 
adequate distribution in the market 
the product serves. 

The last common pitfall is mis- 
judging the acceptability or service- 
ability of the product as designed. 


Q. How would you correct these 
mistakes? 

VerMeulen: Question everything 
critically. Explore all areas fully. 
And, wherever possible, include 
market surveys, extensive labora- 
tory and field tests and a study of 
what the competition is doing. 
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» When fo stop new product development 
» When you don’t need outside help 
» How to make profitability projections 


THIS ARTICLE TELLS— 





> When a “new product committee” won’t work 
» How to roadblock impractical ideas 
>» How to stimulate—and direct—creativity 
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Grant Horsey, President, 
Salada-Shirriff-Horsey Ltd., Toronto 


cided a new product idea is 
worth considering, how can 
you tell whether the product will be 


profitable? 


( ) Mr. Horsey, once you've de- 


Horsey: The first thing we do is to 
check the idea with our sales peo- 
ple. We want their opinion of its 
possible potential because they are 
the people who are closest to the 
market situation and the market’s 
needs. 

If they say the idea is worth in- 
vestigating, we explore existing 
markets and estimate roughly what 
the potential sales in each of them 
might be. Then we make a profit- 
ability estimate by drafting a pro 
forma profit and loss statement and 
projecting our figures for a period 
of years. 

We validate this projection by 
detailed studies on pilot production, 
panel testing inside and outside of 
our organization, and generally do 
a marketing test under properly 
controlled conditions. 
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At each stage of the testing, the 
actual figures must come reasonably 
close to our original profitability 
projection. If they don't, we stop 
the project. 

Obviously, there is no sense con- 
tinuing with something beyond the 
point where the odds for a profita- 
ble return are not favorable. 


Q. Is this the way you can see 
when a new product idea is headed 
for a deadend? 


Horsey: Yes. Actually, there are 
two ways we can foresee when a 
project begins to become unprofit- 
able. One is the way I just men- 
tioned. The other is by budgeting 
each project. If a project begins to 
exceed the budget we've set for it, 
we're pretty sure it’s headed for a 
deadend. 

Our Director—New Products De- 
velopment is instrumental here. He 
is in constant touch with develop- 
ment progress and costs. He 


notifies us when project costs begin 
to get out of line. 
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David M. Lilly, President, Toro Manufacturing Corp., 


Mr. Lilly, out of all the ideas 
you get, how do you separate 
the profitable prospects from 
the unprofitable ones? 
Lilly: We work with estimates. 

Before starting development of a 
new product, we try to judge the in- 
vestment necessary for engineering 
and tooling. Then we estimate the 
product cost, selling price and po- 
tential sales volume. This enables us 
to predict the return on the invest- 
ment required to bring the product 
into production. 

If this preliminary study indi- 
cates a satisfactory return, we pro- 
ceed with the first phase of the de- 
velopment project. If the probable 
return is marginal, the project is 
either redirected to make it ac- 
ceptable, or it is dropped. 

Q. Do you continue to evaluate the 
project as it goes through devel- 
opment? 

Lilly: Yes. If our initial appraisal 
should prove incorrect, or if condi- 
tions change, or if we are unable to 
meet our objectives, we want to 
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“In some cCdses, we 


can determine 





whether an idea is 


not ‘satisfactory in two or three days. 


Albert M. Creighton, Jr., President, 


Devcon Corp., Danvers, Mass. 


Mr. Creighton, what process 
do you use to find out 


whether a new product will 
return a profit? 
Creighton: We do it this way. 
Let’s assume a new product idea 
has been suggested. We sound out 
our regional sales managers and 
some of our sales representatives to 
see what they think of it. If they 
think it has possibilities, we conduct 


know it and change direction as 
soon as possible. 

Nothing is more fruitless than 
carrying through to completion a 
project which should have been 
abandoned or redirected at some 
intermediate stage. 


Q. How often does this evaluation 
take place? 

Lilly: At the completion of the 
preliminary design work, we re- 
evaluate the project before pro- 
ceeding with the final design. The 
project is reviewed again before 
money is invested in tooling and 
facilities. 

Each succeeding review is based 
on more definite concepts of the 
product. That permits us to make 
more refined cost and market 
studies. 

Of course, even with these pro- 
jections, one never knows whether 
a new product will be profitable. 
But our extensive market research 
on all new proposals helps us to re- 
move as much of the guesswork as 
possible. 


Minneapolis 


1 preliminary survey to see what 
ae possible demand might be. 

If the preliminary survey is satis- 
factory, we ask several other repre- 
sentatives in different parts of the 
country to investigate the idea and 
report their findings. 

This way, we can determine very 
quickly whether the idea has no 
promise—sometimes within two or 
three days. 


“Extensive market research 


helps remove the guesswork 


about a product's profitability.” 
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Chester H. Peterson, 
President, 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., Buffalo 


Mr. Peterson, probably the 

first thing you want to know 
<a about a new product idea is 
whether it will return profits. How 
do you determine this? 
Peterson: It depends whether the 
new product will be in our present 
fields or new ones. 

To determine profitability on a 
new product for our standard line 
is relatively simple. We measure all 
factors against a set of current 
standards for quality, quantity and 
cost. If this preliminary check is 
favorable, a trial run is permitted. 

If the trial succeeds, we’re on our 
way with a new product. If it does 
not succeed, we thoroughly investi- 
gate the reasons why. The results 
of this investigation dictate whether 
subsequent runs will be allowed. 


Q, What about determining profita- 
bility for new products in new 
fields? 

Peterson: Before we would go into 
a new field with a new product, 
wed study the following things: 
raw materials; manufacturing facil- 
ities; distribution facilities; manage- 
ment know how; market analysis 


QUESTION 
NUMBER TWO 





Competition between 


side consultants and internal 


developme nt people iS adn E€Xx- 


i 


cel 


Mr. VerMeulen, you've got 

to have fresh ideas to de- 

velop new products. How do 
you encourage creativity? 
VerMeulen: The most important 
stimuli to creativity are, first, re- 
ceiving new ideas with enthusiasm, 
thus producing a climate where 
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out- 


lent stimulus to creativity. 


for size, growth, competition; re- 
search and development costs; 
profit and return on investment; 
and patent protection. 

If we find these things are in the 
proper balance, chances are we'd 
go into a trial development of the 
product, at least. 


Q. This, then, is the process you 
use to sort profitable ideas from un- 
profitable ones? 

Peterson: Yes. Bear in mind that 
the screening procedure should be 
treated as a constant process—one 
which starts with the idea and con- 
tinues right up to product launch- 
ing. Some companies screen an idea 
at first, then drop the screening 
when the product enters develop- 
ment. The unforeseen can happen 
at any stage of the program. It can 
easily upset your assumptions and 
conclusions. 

Of course, screening for “new 
line” products is invxe complex than 
for a product in your existing line. 
The most important factor here is 
to establish potential demand as 
early as possible. This can be done 
by taking the idea directly to a 




















“It’s relatively simple to de- 
termine the profitability of a 
new product for our standard 
line.” 


select, average group of potential 
users. 

Also, don’t overlook patent pro- 
tection. Early checking of rights 
and prospects can eliminate fruit- 
less labor later on. 

Expired patents might contain 
usable ideas, too—if not for the 
product under consideration, possi- 
bly for one in the future. 


How do you stimulate, yet control, creative and imaginative 


ideas? 


ideas flourish and, second, giving 
latitude to creative people to move 
ahead without undue restriction. 


Q. To be effective, ideas have to 
be harnessed to the extent that they 
are aimed at a specific goal. Is there 
any way to control creativity with- 
out killing it? 

VerMeulen: Yes. In our company, 
we maintain “control” of an idea 
through our system of checks, The 
Research and Development Com- 
mittee has to approve an idea be- 
fore we spend anything on it. We 
also have a departmental budget 
system which tends to “control” an 





idea. Periodic project review is an- 
other method of control, and so is 
an exchange of views between top 
management and those responsible 
for the development program. 


Q. Are there safeguards to prevent 
someone—even the chief executive 
—from pushing through some pet 
idea of his own? 

VerMeulen: Yes. With our Research 
and Development Committee, the 
members of which are quite out- 
spoken, an impractical idea does 
not go far, regardless of the pro- 
ponent. We encourage free expres- 
sion in every phase of our business. 
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It’s a subtle, but effective safeguard. 


Q. Do you ever look outside your 
company for ideas? 

VerMeulen: Yes. We've found that 
the most effective new products 
program is a combination of inside 
and outside work. 


e follow this rule: 


Creative ideas are the first 

step toward profitable new 

products. But they've got to 
be controlled to the extent that 
they aim at a specific goal. How do 
you stimulate creativity, yet con- 
trol it? 
Peterson: You stimulate new ideas 
for product development and im- 
provement by an atmosphere of 
freedom, informality and change. 


“We apply specific yardsticks 


to every new idea. That is how 
e keep creativity aimed at a 
specific goal.” 


David M. Lilly 





Because inside employees are 
familiar with our markets and 
manufacturing techniques, they fre- 
quently come up with fresh and 
practical ideas. But sometimes they 
are too concerned with what cannot 
be done, and get too involved with 
day-to-day problems to take a 


broad enough outlook. Outside con- 
sultants often come up with a com- 
pletely new approach. 

Limited competition between ‘n- 
side “idea men” and outside con- 
sultants often leads to faster and 
more ingenious solutions of prob- 
lems. 


ever attempt to control creativity.” 


Chester H. Peterson 


One should not attempt to con- 
trol creativity. I doubt that anyone 
ever controlled the creative natures 
of Steinmetz, Edison or Westing- 
house. How to encourage a talent 
for originality is the problem. Con- 
trol is secondary. 


Q. Where do you get your new 
product ideas? 
Peterson: From customers, internal 


Mr. Lilly, you need imagina- 

tive ideas to be successful 

with new products. But these 
ideas have to be directed toward a 
definite objective. How do you ac- 
complish this? 
Lilly: We get most of our new prod- 
uct ideas by anticipating consumer 
need. 

To keep these ideas directed at 
a common goal, here’s what we do. 
We define the objective and scope 
of each new product development 
project like this: it must meet cus- 
tomer needs and gain market ac- 
ceptance. 

Within these broad outlines, we 
encourage the designer to use imag- 
ination and to consider alternative 
approaches. As he comes up with 
various ideas, we judge them in 
terms of product performance, cus- 
tomer appeal, and their probable 
effect on costs, selling price and 
profit. We concentrate our efforts on 
the designer's more promising ap- 
proaches. 


Q. Do you rely on outside help for 





people, and from other companies. 


Q. Do you conduct your new prod- 
ucts program internally, or do you 
rely on outside help? 

Peterson: We use a combination of 
both. That works best in a small 
company. Maintain a nucleus with- 
in your own organization and 
large scale development programs 
arise, you can then call in outside 
specialists to contribute. 


your new products program, or do 
you conduct it internally? 


Lilly: We believe our basic product 
planning and development pro- 
gram can be best carried out by our 
own organization. Here’s w hy. We 
have specialized knowledge of the 
needs of our customers. We are best 
able to direct a product develop- 
ment program tow ard satisfying 
these needs. We also prefer to build 
up product development experience 
and know how within our company 
rather than in outside consulting 
firms. 


Q. You don't go outside for any- 
thing, then? 

Lilly: Well, we're receptive to ideas 
and proposals from outside sources. 
We also use outside firms who have 
specialized knowledge or facilities 
to help solve specific problems or to 
carry out more fundamental devel- 
opment work. 

We also employ a styling con- 
sultant who works closely with our 
own product design people. 

continued on page 88 
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How to get bigger results 
from a trade show 


Trade shows offer your firm a captive audience, brimful of prospects and 


customers. But some firms actually lose sales because their exhibits are 
dull and unimaginative. This article tells how to get an exhibit that will draw 


in the customers, and how to make that trade show pay off for you—in sales. 


by Hal Golden 


Director of Public Relations, Greater New York Fund 


me Trade shows offer 
your company a perfect way to 
reach more customers and close 
more sales. 

Here’s the trouble: many com- 
panies don’t know how to make a 
trade show pay off for them. 

Consider these two facts. 





| About 
the 
author 


Hal Golden recently authored a book, 
How to Plan, Produce and Publicize 
Special Events (Oceana Publications, 
80 Fourth Ave., N. Y.). This article 
was developed from research he did for 
one of the chapters. 

He is presently director of public 
relations for the Greater New York 
Fund, the nation’s largest single net- 
work of local charities. He was for- 
merly director of public relations for 
Gimbels in New York, the national 
chain of Fred Astaire dance studios, 
Swivelier Lighting Corp., and head of 
his own public relations firm. 

Golden has won national recognition 
for the special events he has planned 
for many leading organizations. 
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1. Most company exhibits at 


trade shows alternate between two 


extremes. They're either totally un- 
imaginative and dull or they virtu- 
ally explode with gadgets and mov- 
ing parts that distract more than at- 
tract. 

2. Booth personnel rarely make 
good contacts with potential cus- 
tomers. If theyre not kept busy 
manning some perpetual motion 
machine, booth attendants fre- 
quently loll about in chairs or dis- 
appear into the nearest bar. 

Neither condition will win sales. 

What's at fault? Simply this: most 
firms are too preoccupied with the 
results they think theyll get. They 
often neglect the planning necessary 
to guarantee results. 

Consider the following sections. 
They are based on the experience 
of companies that repeatedly profit 
at trade shows. 


Choose show carefully 


Not every trade show will be 
right for your firm—even if it does 
seem to appeal to your market. 

For instance, a manufacturer of 
photographic supplies stayed out of 
a midwestern trade show devoted 
to industrial photography. The com- 
pany felt the potential market was 
too small to justify the time and 


expense that would have to be de- 
voted to an exhibit. 

The following actions can help 
you decide whether to enter a par- 
ticular trade show. 
= Examine the show literature 
carefully. Then get the opinion of 
your entire sales staff. Salesmen 
should have a good idea of the po- 
tential market. 
= Talk to a few of your best cus- 
tomers to learn whether they plan 
to attend the show. Ask whether 
they would attend such a show if 
notified about it. 
® Find out whether your strongest 
competitors are entering the show. 
If they aren't, and diplomatic rela- 
tions are good, find out why not. 
Get a list of show exhibitors in pre- 
vious years. Determine, if possible, 
what their successes or failures 
were. 
= Many trade shows will at first 
glance seem to be way out of your 
line. Don't let this stop you. Ana- 
lyze each show's prospectus for 
ideas that may open new markets 
for your products. Perhaps your 
products will be new to the show’s 

markets—as in the case of the man- 
ufacturer of home lighting products 
which tested response to a boat 
light idea in a boating show. 

In the final analysis, your best 
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guide in choosing a show will be 
your own _ professional instincts. 
With the exce ption of unusual cir- 
cumstances, such as a once-in-a- 
lifetime show, it is your own know]l- 
edge of your potential markets that 
must prevail. 


What kind of booth? 


Your booth and exhibit should 
not only show your wares, but 
should also convey some specific 
image. This image might be one of 
modern production bew- how, spe- 
cialization, or diversification. 

Your booth might convey an im- 
age of friendliness, or of age and 
re spectability, or of youth and dy- 
namism. However you regard your 
company—and whatever image you 
think it should portray to the trade 
should be expressed in the booth. 


Who prepares the exhibit? 

Experience shows that the best 
exhibits are prepared by _profes- 
sional exhibit manufacturers. 

Some firms give the task of pro- 
ducing an exhibit to their advertis- 
ing or promotion departments in 
the hope of saving money. This is a 
false economy. Here’s w hy. It takes 
advertising gr promotion people off 
their current jobs. Disorganization 
frequently results from introducing 
a once-a-year undertaking into a 
de »partment routine. These people 
will have to do extra work to catch 
up once the exhibit is out of the 
way. All of these things only add to 
costs. 

Added costs, plus the fact that 
no promotion department can do as 
good a job as a specialist, mean that 
it’s more economical to hire an ex- 
pert. This is the reason why profes- 
sional accountants, not your best 
bookkeepers, prepare your firm’s 
annual tax return. 

Let your staff give the profession- 
al exhibit maker all the information 
he needs to accomplish your ends. 
But let him create and design the 
exhibit. 


What goes in? 


Determine exactly what you 
want your exhibit to show. Give a 
sample of each item to the design- 
er. 

Include such items as a floor 
plan for the show, history of the 
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Opposite page, top to bottom 


IMPACT BY SIZE 


This huge, three-level prestige 
display by IBM was a major 
undertaking and was highly 
effective as a business builder. 


EMPHASIS ON PRODUCT 


Giant model of the product domin- 
ates this display. The product panel 
revolves, as do other panels in the 
display. Cost: about $7,500. 


ATTENTION WITH LIGHTING 


Good lighting attracts attention in 
this display. In addition, on-off 
lighting circuits help tell the 

company story. Cost: $5,000. 


This page, top to bottom 


SIMPLICITY, LOW COST 


This simple, office-like exhibit 

was designed for actually doing 
business: selling car loans at an auto 
show. Economy price: about $1,000. 


FLEXIBLE SIZE 


This modular exhibit is actually a 
double display. For use in smaller 
space, just one of the twin units 
can be used. Cost per unit: $600. 


ECONOMY, FOCUS 


To get one sales message across at 
low cost, this simple but attractive 
display is used. Entire exhibit is 
easily portable. Cost: $1,000. 


EXHIBIT PHOTOS PROVIDED BY 
EXHIBIT CRAFT INC, 














product, breakdown of its compo- 
nents, catalog of prices, technical 
data, colors and delivery details. 
The designer will need these things 
before he can begin his preliminary 
sketches. 

But—the designer is an expert 
only in exhibit design. You are the 
expert on your own products. Guide 
the designer with respect to your 
most important products, their most 
dramatic features, their best sales 
points, and the copy lines and slo- 
gans you want stressed. 

Outline to him the image of your 
company, its growth, and its posi- 
tion in the industry. Explain the na- 
ture of the show, ty pes of exhibitors 
expected and their names, if pos- 
sible. 

Naturally, you'll have to give the 
designer these facts. 
® Date of show. He needs to know 
how much time he has for design, 
construction and shipping. Also, he 
might work in a seasonal theme. 
= Space at show. He must know 
how much space he has to work 
with. The floor plan helps here. 
® Location of show. Certain ho- 
tels or exhibition halls have electri- 
‘al, mechanical or personnel limita- 
tions. The designer must know 
them. Also, your designer might 
have had first-hand experience in 
the exact location of your show. 


What's the cost? 


The simplest exhibit costs about 
$1,000. Elaborate ones can go as 
high as $75,000. 

There is a yardstick you can use 
to estimate the approximate cost of 
your exhibit. Figure on spending 
between $100 and $200 per square 
foot of exhibit space. That’s the ad- 
vice of Robert E. Oberfelder, presi- 
dent of Exhibit Craft, Inc., one of 
the country’s largest exhibit design- 
ers and builders. 


Manning the booth 


Staff members who man _ the 
booth are as important to the suc- 
cess of your participation as your 
exhibit itself. 

These people should be _ the 
cream of your selling staff. If it is 
worthwhile to participate in the 
show, it is worthwhile to staff it 
with your top salesmen. Include 
members of the engineering or 
technical staff as well, to answer 
technical questions. 
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Prepare a schedule of attend- 
ance, rotating the staff members as 
much as possible. Don’t keep them 
standing in a confined area for too 
long a time. This is tiring and cuts 
into the effectiveness and freshness 
of their sales presentations. 

One company makes it a cardinal 
rule that no staff member may sit 
down while on duty. By spreading 
the work around, no one man stands 
more than an hour or two at a time. 

Supply each staffer with eye- 
catching identification. An unusual 
hat or armband, an outsize badge, 
striped cane or other device sets 
your people apart from the crowd. 


Visitors to your booth ap- 
preciate conveniences. You 
may want fo include: 


Ash trays. 
Comfortable chairs. 


A table for writing (orders, 
hopefully). 


Telephone. 

Pads and pencils. 
Plenty of order books. 
Water and paper cups. 
Business cards. 

Hat and coat rack. 
Guest book. 


Souvenirs (calendars, 
paperweights). 


pens, 


But, be wary of going overboard. 
There’s a world of difference be- 
tween standing out and sticking 
out. Too much carnival spirit can 
stamp your exhibit and your com- 
pany as undignified. 

Hold a series of briefing sessions. 
Outline to staffers exactly what is 
expected of them and of the show 
itself. Each participant should be 
fully rehearsed on the line, deliv- 
ery, costs, shipments, colors and 
variations of all products shown in 
the exhibit—obvious points, but eas- 
ily overlooked in a rush. 


What materials? 


Offer a wide selection of materi- 
als. Include spec sheets, catalogs, 
reprints of advertisements, etc. Put 





them in a kit. A kit is easy to carry 
and keeps your material from being 
lost in the mass of loose competi- 
tive literature. 

An attractive kit, fastened with 
metal clasp or string, gives impor- 
tance to your material. It provides 
visitors with a welcome bit of or- 
der in the helter-skelter distribution 
of most company literature at trade 
shows. 


Prospects 


Next to sales, the most important 
value of a trade show lies in the 
development of new _ prospects. 
Since almost every visitor to your 
booth is a potential customer (if 
you are in the right show), carefully 
record as much detail as possible 
about him. 

The most practical means of 
keeping tab on visitors is the litera- 
ture-request card or the guest book. 
If things are too hectic and it’s im- 
possible to get him to fill out a card, 
ask for his business card. The im- 
portant thing is to get his name, 
company, address, and position in 
the firm, and to record his com- 
ments and inquiries. 

Some companies have tried gim- 
micks and contests to run up im- 
pressive looking guest lists. They 
may, for instance, sponsor a draw- 
ing, asking visitors to fill out cards 
and deposit them in a drum from 
which a winning name is later 
drawn. This kind of prospect is not 

“hot” as the interested visitor 
who really wants information on 
your line or drops in casually to 
look it over. 


Publicity 

Publicize your participation in a 
trade show yourself. Don’t depend 
exclusively on the ready-made traf- 
fic developed through the show’s 
own promotion. 

Alert your customers and _pros- 
pects, new and old, to your role in 
the show. Compile mailing lists of 
potential customers. Barrage them 
with strong brochures and letters 
emphasizing your booth number, 
the wide range of products on dis- 
play and the “something new” that 
will be shown 

If you do not actually have 
“something new’ to display, don’t 
apologize—brag about it! Instead 
of newness, underscore the fact that 
this is a product that has long en- 
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joyed a reputation for quality, reli- 
ability and durability. 

Even an “old reliable” product 
can take on a new look through im- 
provements, new uses and applica- 
tions. These frequently give report- 
ers and photographers some of their 
most interesting stories and _ pic- 
tures. In fact, an exhibit focusing 
on this aspect carries a double-bar- 
reled impact—appealing both to the 
natural curiosity about what is new, 
and to the confidence that is born 
of long acquainiance. 

Your participation in a show pro- 
vides your salesmen an excellent 
icebreaker with that hard-to-sell 
prospect. A well-ti:ned call, inform- 
ing the prospect cf the show and 





your firm’s participation, plus an in- | 


vitation to have 2 drink or dinner 
afterwards may prove effective. 
Announce your participation 
through the trade press. Most in- 
dustry publications feature a spe- 
cial edition or section before the 


show, to be distributed during 
the show. Make certain you are 
represented. 


Prepare a special rubber stamp 
or sticker to announce your booth 
number and other details on every 
letter and bill that is sent out. 


Followup 


After the show is over, follow up 
your prospect list, checking out 
your orders and examining your 


mistakes. The end of the show | 


should be, in effect, the beginning 
of your new sales push. Assign 
someone in the shop to evaluate all 
the aspects of your participation 
and come up with a report. 


Points to remember 


Your exhibit should be alive. 
Your products, if possible, should 
be shown doing something. Weave 
action into your exhibit that will at- 
tract the passerby, but that won't 
confuse your sales message or an- 
noy visitors. 

Don’t rely exclusively on the 
printed and spoken word. Show 
plenty of pictures of product ap- 
plications. 

The trade show is the show win- 


dow of the marketplace. It’s a | 


medium through which you can 
reach “hot” prospects and close big 
sales. The actions in this article 


can help you do that job. & 
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Copyflex One-Writing System Gets 


Accounting Reports Out —Days Earlier! 


Bruning Copyflex copying machines 
do more to speed and simplify ac- 
counting paperwork than any other 
paperwork machine on the market. 

Copyflex flexibility lets you repro- 
duce, from one worksheet or form, 
any series of comparative, cumula- 
tive, or consolidated reports and 
schedules. You write or type inform- 
ation once on the original form, add 
or change information whenever 
desired, make up-to-date Copyflex 
copies at any point for distribution. 
No clerical retyping or rewriting of 
repetitive data. No proof-reading. No 
copying errors. 


Copyfiex will fit in with any forms 
or electronic data processing equip- 
ment you are now using. Whether it’s 
a multiple-part continuous form or 
a snap-out set, you simply include a 
translucent part which can be used 
by Copyflex to reproduce additional 
copies. 

Copyflex gives you sharp, black- 
on-white copies (color-coded if de- 
sired) for as little as a penny each 
for materials for letter-size. A small 
Copyflex machine costs no more than 
a standard typewriter. You have 
everything to gain by mailing the 
coupon. 








(BRUNING). 
Copythex 





Charles Bruning Co., Inc. 
1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 
Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 

In Canada: 103 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


Dept. 9-G 


Please send me more information on Copyflex 
for Accounting. 














Name Title 

Comp 

Address 

City County _____State 





(Circle number 110 for more information) 
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Some of the varied jobs 
contests can do 


Boost off-season sales 

Develop new product uses 

Get prospects to read catalog 

Spark factory output or safety 

Impart sales viewpoint to all workers 
Open new markets 

Name a product, plant, publication 
Popularize pedestrian product 

Perk up dealers, distributors, retailers 
Commemorate an anniversary 

Herald new headquarters 

Celebrate a special event 

Attract visitors to plant or display center 
Uncover history of product, industry 
Recruit employees 

Increase volume buying 

Build mailing list 
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How to use 





in your business 


Although often thought of as a spur to sales and salesmen, 


the uses of contests go far beyond that. In fact, the uses of 


contests are all but limitless. Consider these thumbnail 


case histories and ground rules of how to put contests to 


work for your firm, whatever its size or type. 


es Yo. dont have to 
be a giant in industry to get gigantic 
results from a contest. 

In numberless small and medium- 
sized firms that have tried contests, 
results stack up favorably with 
mammoth promotions, such as the 
Pillsbury Bake Off contest. 

Properly planned, a contest can 
accomplish a wide variety of objec- 
tives from glamourizing a pedestrian 
product, like the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co.'s “Beauty in Glasses” 
contest, to the “Wipe Out Waste” 
contest of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune. 

And the contest is a promotion 
device where a little imagination 
can outweigh a huge outlay of cold 
cash. 

To mention one case, Microbeads, 
Inc., Jackson, Miss., spent $20,000 


on a contest open only to industrial 
engineers. From the contest came 
new product ideas worth more than 
three-quarters of a million dollars. 

Here are some of the basic rules— 
and snares—in the art of running a 
contest. 


DEFINE YOUR OBJECTIVE 


If there is no clear definition of 
why you are running a contest, your 
results are bound to be mediocre. 
So before you proceed with any- 
thing else, spell out exactly what 
you want to accomplish. Clarify 
your objectives with ramifications, 
restrictions. 

Only after you've set your specific 
goals, is it safe to proceed with 
over-all plans, promotion and pro- 
cedures. Your objectives will then 
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have a direct bearing on the way 
your contest will shape up—down 
to the last detail. 


PLAN WELL AHEAD 


Many a contest is doomed before 
it starts because it is not planned 
far enough in advance. 

All the elements and steps of 
contest promotion must be rigidly 
scheduled and the calendar ad- 
hered to for each stage. If the extra 
administrative load deters you, pro- 
fessional contest consultants, such 
as the Bruce, Richards Corp., New 
York, can plan the contest for you. 
If your facilities are inadequate to 
handle expected returns, you would 
be wise to turn the job over to a 
contest judging house, such as the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 

If you decide on a do-it-yourself 
basis, appoint judges that are well 
known and respected either locally 
or nationally. 


PICK YOUR MARKET 


Whom do you want to reach or 
influence? Is your sphere of opera- 
tion limited to a specific geographi- 
cal location? Should all entrants be 
residents of one community, county 
or state? Is it limited to a certain 
age group, say, grade school pupils? 
Does your market have certain oth- 
er requirements—car or dog—own- 
ers, eyeglass wearers or other 
specific qualifications? Are you try- 
ing to appeal to one sex, occupation, 
race or religion? All the characteris- 
tics of the people you want to reach 
should be clearly defined. 

Determining these qualifications 
will steer you in the right channels 
and influence your choice of type of 
contest to run, the prizes to offer, 
the theme to select. 

Eastman Kodak made a double- 
barreled approach in seeking out 
prospects for its Verifax copier. To 
reach office managers and other 
executives, it decided on a contest 
Open only to secretaries, stenog- 
raphers and typists. It figured these 
girls would make sure the boss 
learned about the convenience of 
having one of these copying ma- 
chines. As a clincher, each winner's 
boss was awarded a Kodak camera. 
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As another example of pinpoint- 
ing your market, Kellogg Co. 
wanted to build sales of cereals in 
restaurants. The company ran a 
“Miss Good Morning” contest. Any 
waitress who served breakfast could 
enter. 

Whatever the characteristics of 
your market, you can tailor your 
contest promotion to have maximum 
appeal to the specific group. 


DECIDE ON TYPE OF CONTEST 


There are many varieties of tasks 
to assign as entry requirements. Use 
the type that most appeals to the 
character, age, education or status 
of the group you wish to reach and 
the objective you wish to accom- 
plish. 

For instance, if you want your 
entrants to read your sales catalog, 
you might employ the device of 
finding cne scrambled word buried 
in the text. This was effectively done 
by Saks 34th Street, New York, in 
a storewide sales event. Tube Dis- 
tributors, Inc. buried seven key 
words in a series of folders. Prop- 
erly put together they formed the 
winning slogan. 

If you want contestants to try 
your product or think over its bene- 
fits, you can request recipes or un- 
usual uses, or ask them to tick off 
a checklist. 

You can get people to buy your 
products or materials by having en- 
trants design items—normal or zany 
ones. To boost sales of its wide line 
of housewares and build store traffic, 
Charles Brown & Sons, San Fran- 
cisco, runs a “Mad Hat” contest each 
Easter. These fantastic and funny 
hardware hats are modeled at a 
fashion luncheon. Winning creations 
always are widely publicized in the 
papers. 

Crossword, jigsaw and other puz- 
zles appeal to children as well as 
adults. They can be easily adapted 
to age or education by degree of 
difficulty. 

“What’s wrong with this picture?” 
showing physical or etiquette errors, 
has also proved popular. This, too, 
can be varied in age appeal by com- 
plexity of the drawing. 

Perennially popular is the require- 
ment of completing a sentence or 


rhyme usually tied in with product, 
service or purpose. Another varia- 
tion is captioning a photograph or 
cartoon. Matching up conglomerat- 
ed pictures of famous people or 
animals is also a popular device. 

Simplest of all, outside of a 
straight sweepstakes, is the easy 
task of naming a new plant or prod- 
uct, a trade character, street, shop- 
ping center or house organ. 

Pick your type carefully and then 
tailor it to suit your specific market 
and aims. 


CONSIDER COOPERATIVES 


Often when two manufacturers 
jointly promote a contest, both reap 
double benefits. But joint sponsor- 
ship calls for extra care in planning 
and promoting. The tie-in must be 
a natural one and pay off for both 
equally or in proportion to the ef- 
forts and investment contributed. 

A logical contest tie-in presented 
itself when the movie “God’s Little 
Acre” was being promoted. The co- 
operating sponsor? Florida High- 
lands Park Estates. The prize? An 
acre of land in Florida. 

Another natural combination was 
the recent Sylvania flashbulbs and 
Ford car contest. Entrants were re- 
quired to submit photos of them- 
selves or families taken in a Ford 
at their local dealer's showroom. 


SELECT A GOOD THEME 


Vital to the success of any cam- 
paign is the selection of a dynamic 
theme. An exciting, timely theme 
will give your contest impetus, con- 
tinuity, drive, immediacy. It will 
serve as a live core that sparks and 
integrates all the elements that mo- 
tivate individuals to enter your con- 
test now. A good theme, properly 
promoted, can make the difference 
between lukewarm acceptance and 
eager, all-hands participation. 

Any competitive sport provides 
a natural easy-to-promote theme. 
For instance, a “Big League Base- 
ball” contest gives you natural 
scoring terminology—single, double, 
triple base hits and home runs. You 
can tie in all details with this theme. 

You can be corny in theme selec- 
tion and still have a successful con- 
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“Slickest visual control...” 


.. say hundreds of users. Entries 
made directly with marking pencil 
on a rolling “Mylar” sleeve which 
moves with time, bringing deadlines 
constantly closer. Entries easily 
erased with the swish of a cloth. 


Send for FREE GUIDE 
to Control Methods 


with full-scale, sample chart section 


Shows how Rol-a-chart controls 22 different 
items: orders, production, data processing, 
maintenance, dispatching, 
sales, etc. Also expert 
consultation service with 
no obligation, 






Conley, Balitzer & Steward 
494 Jefferson St., San Francisco 9 
Circle number 156 for more information) 





INSURE YOUR SALES 
FUTURE... 





with W&A Customized Jewelry 
% Sales Campaign Awards 


% Staff Performance and 
Service Awards 


* Gifts for Special Occasions 
% Customer Good Will Gifts 





Ask for 12 page booklet 
WILLIAMS & ANDERSON CO. 


Industrial Division 
Emblem Manufacturers Since 1901 


14 Third Street, Providence 6, R I. 


(Circle number 166 for more information) 
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test. Effective contest themes are 
endless. Treasure or wild game 
hunts, fishing, all are adaptable. 
A journey to a glamourous spot, 
like Las Vegas, gives you a natural 
scoring method by rating progress 
in number of miles realized. 
Whatever theme you _ choose, 
carry it through and promote it to 
the hilt to capture enthusiasm. 


TIME IT RIGHT 


If your contest is an internal one, 
avoid your own peak seasons when 
workload is heaviest. 

If your contest is an external pro- 
motion, consider the specific group's 
work schedule, interests or buying 
patterns. 

For example, if your contest is 
aimed at ‘college students, don't 
schedule your contest when they re 
likely to be cramming for exams. 

If your prizes have seasonal ap- 
peal, timing is vital too. 

If your sales volume is highest at 
major gift buying seasons, likely 
you ll want to run a consumer con- 
test during non-holiday slumps. 


SPEND WISELY 


A big budget doesn’t necessarily 
spell success, but a little imagination 
can often work wonders. 

Take, for example, the Teen Tal- 
ent Hunt that blue jean maker Blue 
Bell, Inc. conducted. Faced with a 
slim budget and tough, well-in- 
trenched Levi's competition in the 
Southwest, Blue Bell cracked this 
market with exciting, but low cost, 
teenage radio talent auditions. At a 
total cost of $9,700, retail sales, 
which were down 27.7% from the 
previous year, shot up 55.2% by the 
close of the contest. 


SPELL OUT RULES 


Make your rules clear, concise, 
uncomplicated. State specific length 
of contest, when it begins and ends. 
Tell who may and may not enter. 
Quote number of entries allowed 
from one entrant or family. State 
exactly what is required in material 
submitted and where to mail entries. 
Give names of judges, basis and date 
of awards, and method of winner 
notification. 


AVOID LEGAL PROBLEMS 
Make your rules legally airtight. 
Observe all state and local lottery 
laws and post office regulations. 
Remember, Nebraska, New Jersey 


and Wisconsin prohibit lotteries 
where prizes are. distributed on a 
basis of chance rather than skill. 
Connecticut, Florida, Oklahoma and 
West Virginia all have stringent 
rules covering sweepstakes. Many 
localities such as Beacon, IIl., and 
St. Louis, Mo., enforce laws against 
lotteries. To be on the safe side, 
check with your lawyer or a repu- 
table contest organization to avoid 
legal loopholes and law suits.* 


PICK PRIZES PEOPLE WANT 


The success of any contest de- 
pends largely on the awards chosen. 
To lure entrants, prizes must cap- 
ture active interest and desire. They 
don't necessarily have to have a 
large monetary value. Even if prizes 
are in the big money class, they still 
must be selected with care and 
imagination. In fact, ingenuity in 
prize selection often wins out over 
huge cash outlay. 

All the silver dollars a person can 
shovel in one minute may have more 
appeal, for instance, than the pos- 
sible maximum cash amount baldly 
stated. 

You can get extra entries also by 
relating your prizes to the season. 
Air conditioners naturally have more 
appeal in July than January. And 
relate your prizes to your theme. A 
football contest can offer anything 
from an all-expense trip to the Rose 
Bowl to just a pair of tickets to a 
local game. 


HAVE LOTS OF PRIZES 


It pays off to offer many runner- 
up rewards. Many people will enter 
contests, not because they think they 
have a chance for major prizes, but 
with the idea they might place 51st 
or 103rd. 

For instance, Kentucky Club To- 
baccos reports excellent results from 
its “Derby Day” contest that offered 
500 prizes ranging down in value 
to a set of eight glasses. 

General Electric in its year-long 
“Flash-for-Fun” contest has a total 
of 3,450 prizes, representing a cash 
value of $21,750. 

Alcoa Wrap, besides 10 station 
wagons loaded with groceries, lured 
entrants with over 1,000 prizes rang- 
ing down in value to a few dollars. 





*For a leaflet explaining in detail the 
elements of a lottery, prepared by 
Bruce, Richards Corp., circle number 
225 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Daily prize incentives—two base- 
ball tickets—more than doubled the 
entries received by Shatterproof 
Glass Corp. over results from its 
previous end-of-the-month award 
contest. 

Some firms report overwhelming 
response when a trifling prize is 
promised to every entrant. This 
works particularly well where a 
badge, autographed photograph or 
other souvenir is offered to children. 

Get double impact with double 
prizes. If you’re conducting an essay 
contest for students, win support of 
teachers by including a prize for 
the winner's school, as well as the 
individual. In a consumer contest, 
enlist the support of retailers with 
prizes for dealers. 


CONSIDER MERCHANDISE 


All things being equal, money 
prizes usually outpull merchandise. 
But, on the other hand, the records 
show many cases where imaginative, 
glamourous prizes pulled better 
than cold cash. 

To illustrate this, the Good House- 
keeping Shop in Charlotte, N. C., 
drew record traffic with its “Live 
Free on Us for a Full Month” pro- 
motion. The lucky family had all its 
bills paid for rent or mortgage up 
to $75, down to baby-sitter fees of 
$10. for one month. Total cost: $260. 

One rule of thumb: merchandise 
is usually better when your budget 
is limited. A transistor radio sounds 
more desirable to most than $30. 
Also, you can spread your actual 
cash outlay further by discounts 
often given for prizes purchased in 
quantity. Further, if you offer your 
own products, value in the eyes of 
the contestant is retail price rather 
than your cost. 


OFFER ALTERNATE PRIZES 


Some firms combine the lure of 
both cash and merchandise by of- 
fering a choice of top prizes—color 
TV or $500; a Cadillac or $5,000 in 
cash; a new home on a site chosen 
by winner or $25,000 in cash. This 
device also avoids discouraging en- 
tries from folks who have just 
bought a television set, a car or a 
new home. Interestingly enough, 
John Deere & Co. found its alternate 
prize, a $37.50 bond, was favored 
Over a six-piece sterling place set- 
ting in a recent contest. 

If you aim at attracting both sexes, 
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EXCELLENCE 


Executive Typing + Offset Masters 
Originals for All Copying Processes 


The sharpness and uniformity of 
write you've never before been able 
to achieve with a conventional type- 
writer ribbon—the clarity of impres- 
sion that actually approaches quality 
printing—that’s what you'll get with 
the Columbia M-50 ribbon! 

Made of whisper-thin, tiger-strong 
polyester film, dual coated with a 
special ink by a patented Columbia 
process, the Columbia M-50 ribbon 


M-506 RIBBON BY 





. 


gives you: Crisp,.full-bodied, execu- 
tive impressions . . . Superb originals 
(and that means fine copics) for all 
copying processes . . . Non-smear, 
smudge-proof permanence .. . In- 
visible, halo-free erasures . . . Econ- 
omy of 50% more yardage than con- 
ventional ribbons on the same 
diameter spool . . . Freedom from 
troublesome ribbon-fixing interrup- 
tions. 

Make your “mark of excellence” 
with a Columbia M-50 ribbon! Fora 
free demonstration of the M-50 on 
your equipment write: Columbia 
Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 
1046 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, 
New York. 


Always send 
a time sover 
courtesy 

carbon copy. 


@ ® 





Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, New York 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific, Inc., Duarte, California 


(Circle number 115 for more information) 
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White Collar Thieves 


To Take Fifth Of 1960. 


G.N.P. Net Gain! 


One-fifth of the average increase in 
the Gross National Product will be 
cancelled out by embezzlements of 
business employees, according to 
reports of the Dept. of Commerce 
and leading crime authorities. 
Unfortunately, the continual con- 
version of more offices to automa- 
tion opens new opportunities for 
the white collar thieves who annual- 
ly divert $1,500,000,000 into their 
own pockets. Too many firms dis- 
card controls to prevent reuse, sub- 
stitution, or unauthorized creation 
of documents, assuming that they 
are unnecessary when all trans- 
actions are accounted for dollar- 
wise on an automatic device. As 
recent news stories have demonstra- 
ted only too well, this is a serious 
mistake. Machines are not suspi- 
cious like humans, consequently 
cannot suspect improper instruc- 
tions fed into them. Once improper- 
ly instructed, moreover, they make 
it much easier to repeat the theft, 
time after time. / 
According to a recent survey by 
a prominent public accounting firm, 
74% of total fraud losses take place 
in disbursement operations, 12% in 
diversions of inventories, and only 
14% in cash receipts. Embezzlements 
of cash receipts occur more fre- 
quently, but are smaller in size. 
They are also usually detected at 
an earlier stage. This is because cash 
receipts are channeled through a 
small area that is policed by rigid 
controls. Disbursement transactions, 
on the contrary, whether of funds 
or merchandise, originate in many 
different departments, most of them 
outside of accounting and treasury. 
The opportunities for fraud are 
multiplied by each one of these 
different areas of origination. That 
is why most disbursement frauds 
involve large, often staggering 
amounts, continue for years with- 
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out detection, and form the bulk 
of the total fraud loss. 

Without collusion, disbursement 
frauds and diversions of inventory 
can only be concealed by the ma- 
nipulation of paperwork. These 
transactions can only be made to 
appear legitimate by re-use of bona 


fide paperwork, forging fictitious. 


paperwork, or both. CANCELING 
ALL PAPERWORK THAT HAS 
AUTHORIZED A DISBURSE- 
MENT PLUS VALIDATING 
ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS SO AS 
TO MAKE FORGERY DIFFI- 
CULT WILL ENFORCE THE 
CONTROLS THAT GOOD SYS- 
TEMS ARE INTENDED TO PRO- 
VIDE. That is why 77% of the 200 
largest industrial concerns now 
follow this procedure. 
Cummins-Chicago Corp. has a book- 
let which describes simple and in- 
expensive methods of preventing 
both unauthorized disbursements 
and invoiceless shipments, creating 
clerical savings at the same time. 
Write today for your complimentary 
copy of this guide to fraud preven- 
tion. Cummins-Chicago Corpora- 
tion, 4740 North Ravenswood Ave- 
nue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
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alternate awards prove successful— 
a completely outfitted workshop for 
men or a mink coat, which inci- 
dentally seems to have universal 
appeal as a prize. One caution: if 
your contest covers several sections 
or is national in scope, beware of 
prizes that have no appeal in certain 
areas—for instance, sleds in Florida. 

Remember, too, when your con- 
test is aimed at children, money 
amounts are less tangible or desir- 


| able than, say, a pair of skates, a doll 


or a space helmet. 


KEEP IT SIMPLE 


The most successful contests, sur- 
veys show, have always been simple 
ones without involved rules, exact- 
ing qualifications, complicated en- 
try requirements. 

Invariably, the biggest entry pro- 


| ducer is the sweepstakes—where 


there is nothing to write, nothing to 
buy—simply because of the ease of 
entry. But don’t forget to check 
state and local laws and post office 
regulations before using a lottery or 
sweepstakes type of contest. 

In any event, make your require- 
ments sound like fun rather than 
work. A naming contest—“Just one 
word can win”’—has magic pulling 
power. If you ask contestants to 
name a product or trade character, 
you also gain an effective way to 
point up product benefits. 

“Tell in 25 words or less why you 
like Zero brand” is another time 


| tested entry getter. Or adding the 
| last line of a jingle. Many people 
who will attempt to complete a 


statement or rhyme would be com- 
pletely stymied by a carte blanche 
assignment. 

As a case in point, one utility com- 


| pany serving about 200,000 custom- 


ers in 40 communities pulled only 
300 entries. Reason: too difficult 
writing task. It required 500 words 
on “How we improved the lighting 
in our home.” 

So unless you're after creative 
ideas, technical details, quality 
rather than quantity of entries— 
keep your requirements short, easy. 

Further, make it sound easy to 
enter—“Just clip this coupon and 
paste it on a postcard.” 

Don’t confuse would-be entrants 
by combining too many features, 
too many box tops, too much physi- 
cal effort. Remind them artwork ot 
elaborate presentations don’t count. 
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The easier it becomes to enter a 
contest, the larger will be the num- 
ber of people motivated to enter. 


KEEP IT SHORT 


Except in rare cases, the shorter 
your contest, the better. As a rule 
of thumb, three to six weeks is an 
ideal length. A few companies, how- 
ever, have had good results with a 
longer span ranging up to a maxi- 
mum 13 weeks. 

Generally, interest lags the longer 
the span till the awarding of prizes. 

Incidentally, records show that 
the greatest number of entries are 
pulled in toward the close of a con- 
test. For this reason, many firms 
often use the device of weekly 
prizes to avoid the otherwise normal 
lull in the early days of a longer 
contest. 

One notable exception to the 
keep-it-short rule was the recent 
century anniversary celebration of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
It staged an 18-month sales drive 
for agents to win trips to the big 
birthday party. So carefully was the 
contest planned and staged, 2,700 
out of 9,596 men qualified for the 
week-long celebration. And in the 
first six months of the event, sales 
were upped nearly $1 billion or over 
10% of the corresponding period the 
year before. 


ENGENDER ENTHUSIASM 


You can't be half-hearted about 
contests. To be successful, they need 
the sustained enthusiasm of every- 
one from your top executives down 
to the last entrant. The more enthu- 
siasm, the more effort and entries 
youll get. 

Inject showmanship into your pro- 
motion to excite interest, energy and 
drive. Try medicine man techniques. 
They work. 

Ballyhoo your contest right to the 
end with attention-getting remind- 
ers—letters, picture postcards, mem- 
os, facsimile or real telegrams, bulle- 
tins and posters. Don't let up on 
stirring up the competitive spirit, 
the desire to win. 


PUBLICIZE CURRENT RATINGS 


To keep enthusiasm and effort 
alive, it’s vital to broadcast con- 
testants’ rankings frequently. 

If yours is an internal or local 
contest, a plant or community tote 
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Make Professional’ 
for Offset Duplication 
On Your Own Office 


‘Numinum Plates 
>in Under 2 Minutes 
Copying Machine! 


Remember, there is no substitute 
for the speed, simplicity, 
reproduction perfection 
and economy of the 


> 


SCOny 
\WWdETHObP 


Insist on Gevacopy 
... by Gevaert 
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PLEASE ATTACH TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TO: 
The Gevaert Company of America, Inc., 321 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(0 Please send your FREE 32-page booklet, “The Gevacopy Aluminum Offset Plate.” 


(1) Have local dealer demonstrate how the GEVACOPY METHOD can speed up and 
simplify my firm’s reproduction needs. 


NAME ...... coveccecnnecersensne eeu eeNekeua sear TITLD 2. cccccccscescecce 
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Multiply—add—subtract—fast—with this double register machine. 


Speeds up percentage, invoice, job cost and payroll computations. 


Provides a grand total and a printed record of all your entries. 


See your dealer or write “addo-x”, 300 Park Avenue, New York 22 
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board will prod interest, entries and 
effort. Be sure to tie in your method 
of reporting standings with your 
theme—a_ baseball scoreboard, a 
thermometer, climbers scaling a 
peak. Update standings as often as 
possible—hourly, daily, weekly. 

Publicize current contest stand- 
ings wherever possible—in memos, 
on bulletin boards, in your house 
organ and local newspapers. 

One caution: if you report prog- 
ress of individuals, rather than 
teams, such public announcements 
may boomerang by embarrassing 
the slow-starters or those who are 
billed as “also rans.” 


CAPITALIZE ON FINALISTS 


You can reap added benefits from 
your contest by making an event of 
your award presentation. If staged 
with fanfare or with a “name” speak- 
er, many publications will find the 
ceremony newsworthy. 

Let all publicity channels in on 
the news—radio, TV, newspapers, 
trade, club and school publications. 

Even if your contest is national 
in scope, all winners are news in 
their own home towns, professions, 
clubs and colleges. So make the most 
of your news locally by seeing to it 
that winners get recognition. 


PLAY UP PRIZE PRESENTATION 


Regardless of the monetary value 
of your prizes, you can gain extra 
mileage from a contest by making 
the award ceremony impressive. 
Often the way an award is made is 
as important as the prize itself. 

Never make the presentation a 
private affair. Have other employ- 
ees, town bigwigs, club leaders pres- 
ent when the award is given to lend 
added honor to the event. 

Have the company president or a 
celebrity make the actual presenta- 
tion for added prestige. 

Choose an appropriate time and 
place, at the annual company picnic, 
for instance. Or hold a special din- 
ner with the top winners as guests 
of honor. 

Then don't forget the losers. 
Thank them publicly or by memo 
or bulletin board for the effort they 
took in competing. Have scrolls, 
pins or mementoes for those who 
placed extra high but didn’t win 4 
prize. 

If you hew to the rules, your next 
contest can break records in accom: 
plishing your objectives. 
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Easiest to operate! 





New Ditto. Offset 


Here’s the offset duplicator that’s sized for the office... not 
the print shop... that’s easy to operate! And look at all its 
big press features: 


Automated Control! Touch a button, everything happens! 
The machine starts, prints, counts, stops, cleans—all auto- 
matically! All you have to do is load it . . . with water, ink, 
paper ...set the counter, snap in the master, then flick the 
switch—it’s that easy! On most jobs saves 20% in time over 
manual methods. 


Changes jobs in a wink! New features let you change from 
one job to another in seconds. Simplified master clamps speed 
master changing. Vacuum drum requires master attachment 
at one edge only—cuts master attaching time in half. Feed 
tray is self-regulating—quickly accommodates all weights and 


Ditto. 


For fifty years, the helping hand for modern business 





BRAND 


sizes of paper without “‘guesswork”’ adjusting. 


Feeds and delivers at same end—permitting operators to 
watth both feeding and delivery. One-end, eye-level feeding 
and receiving improves quality, cuts waste and reduces oper- 
ator fatigue. 


Versatile and fast! The new DITTO Brand Offset uses both 
paper and metal masters—takes any weight of paper from 
13-pound to card stock, any size from 3 x 5 inches to 12 x 14 
inches. Prints in black and white, or multi-color—halftones 
or line drawings—up to 8,000 impressions per hour. 


Find out more! Get the full story on this amazing new Offset 
Duplicator today. Find out how it can cut your office printing 
costs up to 40% while it helps expand your communications 
system. Mail the coupon below! 


ee ee ee re ree ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 


DITTO, INC.—6838 MCCORMICK ROAD—CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 
i'm interested in the ease of operation of your new OFFSET 
DUPLICATOR. Without obligation, please: 


{_] Send complete information. 
{_] Arrange a demonstration. 


Name, Title. 





Company 





Address 





City Zone State 
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DATA:phone 








A NEW TELEPHONE SERVICE 
FOR THE NEW ELECTRONIC ERA 


Bell System’s Data-Phone service enables modern business 


machines to “talk” to each other over regular telephone lines 


More and more businesses are using complex 
computers and other electronic machines to proc- 
ess current facts and figures. 


Where plants, warehouses, branches or offices 
are located in different cities and states, there is 
increasing need for a quick, economical way to 
transmit payroll, inventory, billing and other data 
from place to place. 


This is especially true where the policy is to- 
ward decentralization of various activities. 


In serving this communication need, the Bell 
System has come up with a new and extremely 
flexible method called DATA-PHONE service. 


The great advantage is that business data goes 
over the same telephone lines you use for tele- 
phone conversations. 


The new service uses Data-Phone sets to link 
customers’ business machines—handling paper 
tape, magnetic tape or punched cards—to regu- 
lar telephone lines. This machine-furnished data 
can be handled over telephone lines at speeds up 
to 1200 bits per second. 


The customer pays for each Data-Phone call 
just like a Long Distance call for any period he 
wants. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Thus, in addition to our teletypewriter service, 
designed for low-speed operations, and our leased- 
line offerings allowing literally any speeds, we 
can now offer the added flexibility of our vast 
Long Distance telephone network for data 
transmission. 

In providing the communication lines and 
Data-Phones, the Bell System is working right 
along with manufacturers who are developing the 
business machines to complete the service. 


It all adds up to an interesting and exciting 
opportunity to render a new data communications 
service for our business customers. 





A GREAT FUTURE 


It is not improbable, within the next decade, 
that the amount of communication between 
electronic business machines in different 
cities will be as large as telephone communi- 
cation between people. 
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How to train salesmen—and 


evaluate their performance 


ummm = =One of the 16 most difficult marketing 
problems—according to a National Sales Executives, 
Inc. survey—is how to train salesmen and accurately 
measure their performance. 

You can solve this problem in various ways. One 
way is to consider your present training and evaluation 
program in the light of this checklist. Developed by 
Porter Henry & Co., Inc., a New York sales and mar- 
keting consulting firm, these practical suggestions will 


cause you to think of many ideas of your own that have 
particular application to your company. 

Experts in the field find it pays to consider these 
six areas in sales training: discover what training is 
needed; what training methods are available; what 
your training program should cover; what training 
materials to use; what organization and followup is 
needed before, during and after the meeting; and 
how to evaluate the results of the training. 








METHODS 





H to find trouble 


spots 


1. Observing actual sales is one way 
to discover where your sales program 
needs bolstering. One company uses 
concealed recorders to get verbatim 
transcripts of calls—but only with the 
salesman’s knowledge and consent. 

2. Analyze sales records and call re- 
ports. 

3. Have planned interviews with sales- 
men, supervisors, distributors, and 
dealers. 

4. Have shoppers make surveys. 


3. Do consumer or market research. 


Training methods 

Consider these ways to train your 
salesmen: 

1. Central or regional sales con- 
ventions. 

2. Closed circuit TV. 

3. A training school at your head- 
quarters, particularly for cub salesmen. 

4. Field sales meetings conducted 
by company personnel. 

5. “In store” meetings conducted by 
each wholesaler or retailer, using your 
training materials. 

6. Materials sent directly to each 
salesman. 

7. On-the-job coaching of individual 
salesmen. 


Whichever of these avenues are 
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used, make provisions for the following: 
1. Advance promotion of the pro- 
gram. 
2. “Training the trainers.” 
3. Meeting guides and training aids. 
4. “Take home” summaries for the 
trainees. 


What should the training 
program cover? 

Check whether your training pro- 
grams include practical coverage on 
these topics: 

1. Motivation—convincing the 
trainee that it will pay him to use your 
recommended methods. 

2. Thorough grounding in product 
and application, including user bene- 
fits. 

3. Various sales techniques, 

4. Schooling in how to use sales aids 
and promotional materials. 

5. Training in showing the customer 
how to sell or use your product. 

6. Instruction in the use of sales re- 
ports and records. 

7. Ways to plan the use of his time. 


Training materials 
1. For meetings: 
a. Meeting leader's 
guides. 


manual and 


b. Motion pictures or sound slide- 
films. 
c. Slides, transparencies, other pro- 
jection-type visuals. 
d. Flipcharts or flannel board pres- 
entations. 
e. Group discussions. 
f. Role playing. 
g. Skits. 
h. Case histories. 
i. Recordings of real or simulated 
sales calls, for analysis and discus- 
sion by the audience. 
j- Quizzes and games. 
2. For sending direct to trainees: 
a. Sales manual. 
b. Sales training bulletins. 
c. Correspondence course. 
d. Recordings. 
e. Booklets. 
f. Case histories and testimonials. 


Avoid these faults 


Sales experts commonly find these 
weaknesses in sales training programs: 

1. Too much emphasis on product 
and application, too little on the tech- 
niques of belly-to-belly selling. 

2. Too much lecturing, not enough 
trainee doing. 

3. Too little real relationship be- 
tween the training program and the 
actual needs of the man in the field. 

4. Too dull. The Law of Gravity 
does not prohibit a little humor and fun 
in sales training. & 
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When a customer owes you 
money, he’s not a customer | 


Anyone who has owed you money f:» more than 90 days 
without an explane*ion or agreement is no longer a cus- 
tomer of yours. And ii you ti ink he is, you’d better look 
up the date of his last order. ) ou won’t find any, not since 
that last one, that is—ana that’s the one your customer 
hasn’t paid for in $90 days! 





Unfortunately, you won’t get any more orders either, until 
you do something about collecting the money you have 
coming to you. The best thing you can do is let B&B handle 
this account for you. We know how to collect gently, with 
extreme tact, but we will collect. And best of all, your cus- 
tomer will once again become active. Why not find out | 
how we plan to do it? 





A better way to 


run a business 





Phone collect, or 
write today for 
Blue Book ‘‘free 
demand”, plus rates 


Commercial Collections Everywhere 





Here’s a way to 
rR COLLECT THOSE 








— = > ae 

















and full information — >ciwwettiar division 


BIEFHLS& BIFHL 


Transportation Building - Chicago 5, Illinois - HArrison 7-2368 
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KEE KEY CONTROL® 
System 













P. O. Moore, INnc., Glen Riddle 48, Pa. 
Send FREE TELKEE booklet 






FREE TELKEE booklet an- 
swers that question for you; 
shows how TELKEE saves you 
time and money, gives you new 
convenience. 


STOPS time wasted locating lost 
or borrowed keys 


MINIMIZES expensive lock re- 
placement and repairs 


ORGANIZES all your keys in 
one orderly system 


What’s more, TELKEE guaran- 
tees maximum security and pri- 
vacy—keeps keys in authorized 
hands, always. 


Offices, factories, stores, schools, 
housing, hospitals . . . there’s a 
TELKEE System to fit every 
size and type of application. 
TELKEE solves every key prob- 
lem, efficiently, inexpensively. 











proc cc----- 


ZONE___STATE 
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LONG OVERDUE ACCOUNTS 


Credit departments all over the 
country have found an effective 
way to collect overdue accounts. 

They use the “Collect-O-Check” 
system, developed by Business 
Stimulators, Inc., Baltimore. Print- 
ed on Mead Safety Paper, the col- 
lection notices look almost exactlv 
like personal checks. This is why 
they are invariably opened and 
read. 

A courtesy notice, a past due no- 
tice and a final notice comprise the 
series. Each stresses urgency. Simi- 
lar to a checkbook, each notice has 
a corresponding stub on which the 
collecting company can keep a rec- 
ord of activity. 

How successful is this system? 
“Very successful,” reports a Busi- 
ness Stimulators, Inc. spokesman. 
“We've had 90% reorders from the 
credit departments that are using 
them.” 


Here’s a way to 


CUT CLERICAL COSTS 
WITH NEW BILLING SYSTEM 


A new statement-billing system, 
able to produce statements at a cost 
of only 1%¢ each, has been devel- 
oped by Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 
Mt. Prospect, IIl. 

Users of the system report that 
they have cut their clerical costs by 
as much as 80%. Yet the Bruning 
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Copyflex machine required to do 
the job costs only $295. 

Here’s how this new billing sys- 
tem works. At billing time, the 
q) opyflex operator simply makes 
copies of the translucent ledger 
forms. These copies serve as billing 
statements. Manual transcription 
from ledger cards onto statement 
forms is completely eliminated. 

This means that billing overhead 
is cut to a minimum. The system is 
fast and simple. 

Where a ledger card contains in- 
ternal information, such as credit 
limit, the internal column is elimi- 
nated from statements by simply 
using narrower Copyflex paper. 

The Copyflex machine used is 
Model 105. It occupies no more 
space than a standard typewriter. 
Anyone can operate it to produce 
clear, black-on-white, permanent 
copies. 


Here’s a way to 


USE TRADING STAMPS 
AS SUGGESTION INCENTIVES 


Suggestions received from em- 
ployees jumped 100% since a trad- 
ing stamps-for-ideas plan was start- 
ed a month ago at Kwikset Divi- 
sion, American Hardware Corp. 

“Despite the doubling of the 
number of suggestions, their valid- 
ity has stayed at the same previous 
high level,” says Vice President 
Roy Bolt. 

Employees at this Anaheim, 
Calif., plant receive 30 trading 
stamps, good for merchandise at 
the local stamp redemption center, 
for every idea dropped in the sug- 
gestion box. 

If the idea is adopted, the work- 
er gets a cash award plus extra 
stamps equal to the dollar amount 
of the award. 

Employees wives, accustomed to 
saving stamps for premiums, seem 
to be the driving force behind the 
program’s success, Kwikset states. 

“Although we felt trading stamps 
might be an answer, we were sur- 
prised at the degree of enthusiasm 
and response,” comments Industrial 
Relations Director Robert Hutchin- 
son. 

“A basic flaw in most suggestion 
programs, including our own,” he 
adds, “seems to be that only ideas 
adopted result in an award.” 

Under this new plan, every em- 
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instantly, too. @Has 1" capaci- | 
ty—yet holds even one sheet 
securely. No marring. No holes. 
@ The ideal work organizer. 
Hundreds of uses—work sheets, 
= photos, catalogs, letters, sheet 
music, blueprints. Genuine 
pressboard—red, black, grey, 
green or blue. Letter, legal size. 









ASK FOR ACCO’s new booklet *x 
*‘IdeasThat Save Time and Space” 
available free at office outfitters. 


Or write: ACCO PRODUCTS, ACCO PUNCHLESS BINDER 
A Division of Natser Corporation, Ogdensburg, N.Y.- In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronte 
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ployee who submits an idea re- 
ceives at least $3 worth of stamps. 
This everybody-is-a-winner plan has 
succeeded in encouraging plant- 
wide participation in valid sugges- 
tions. 


Here’s a way to 


KEEP LETTERS, PAPERWORK 
CLEAN AND NEAT 


Many companies send out letters 
covered with eraser smudges. They 
don’t like to do it, but few secre- 
taries have time to retype letters. 


mistakes 
with dirty or hardened erasers, the 
result is a smudged letter that cre- 
ates an unfavorable impression of 
the company in the reader's mind. 


When _ secretaries erase 


There's a new, simple way to 
help keep erasers—and letters—clean 
and neat. R. K. Specialty & Print- 
ing Co., Seattle, Wash., makes an 
Eraser Cleaner that can end the 
problem of dirty letters and other 
paperwork. 

Basically, the Eraser Cleaner is 
a small piece of plastic, about the 
size of a business card. In the cen- 
ter is a strip of emery paper. To 








new 5 & -station collator 


Fully automatic . . . unprecedented performance 
without the penalty of high price or space waste! 


Announcing a new dimension in col- 
lating versatility, accuracy, speed and 
compactness — the all-new, completely 
automatic Rotomatic by Thomas Col- 


lator Industries, Inc. 


volume, you'll want all the details on 


the Rotomatic’s ease of total 


tion and multiple savings. For com- 
plete information and prices, without 


obligation, write today. 


If you collate in 


opera- 


Accurately collates, counts, staggers or 
stitches 25,000 sheets per hour 


Exclusive push button programmer permits 
different jobs to be run at same time 


Occupies only 174% sq. ft. of floor space 


less than 7 minutes ... no 
fans, 


Loads in 
adjustments for vacuum systems, 
weights, finishes 


Handles sheet sizes from 7” x 8” to 11” x 
14” in most every weight and finish 


e Offers more features at a lower price than 
any other collator on the market 


We Thomas Collator Industries, Inc. 


Dept. D4, 100 Church Street, New York, New York 
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clean an eraser that is full of carbon, 
the secretary simply rubs it against 
the Eraser Cleaner until the car. 
bon is removed. 

The Eraser Cleaners come with 
a gummed back. They can be easily 
attached to typewriters, telephones, 
desks or order books. It’s right there 
when the secretary needs it. She 
doesn't have to waste time looking 
around for a place to clean her eras. 
er. 

Many firms, such as IBM and§ 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Co, 
have bought quantities of the Eras. 
er Cleaners with the company 
name imprinted on them. They 
give the Eraser Cleaners to clients 
and report that they are an excel. 
lent promotion device. 







If you'd like a free sample of the 
R. K. Eraser Cleaner, circle number 
255 on the Reader Service Card. 


Here’s a way to 


CUT PLANT WASTE WITH 
THERMOMETER DEVICE 


Wastage in 1958 ran up to 11.54 
of the paper processed at Martin 
Paper Products, Ltd., St. Boniface, 
Manitoba. 

After gigantic thermometers, in- 
dicating waste rate, were put up in 
strategic places, this figure dropped 
to 10.34%. “On tonnage handled, 
this amounts to a very sizeable an- 
nual saving,” says Plant Manager 
Sidney J. Cooper. 

The thermometers are graduated 
from 8.5% to 11.5%. The lower sec 
tion to the 10% mark is in green 
The middle section indicates am: 
ber for caution. The top part—over 
10.6%—is a bright red warning. 

Four vertical arrows signal com 
parative standings: Last Month 
Last Year, Month Before, and Ob 
jective. A fifth arrow gives the 
years cumulative wastage rate. 

Appropriate messages are slotted 
into the sign each month as an a¢: 
ditional prod to cut back waste. 

Judging from the workers’ rea¢e 
tion and cooperation, the thermom 
eter will soon fall to the curreti 
goal of 9.5%. 

This effective waste reductiol 
device costs little. The giant fibre 
board indicators, ordered from 4 
sign company, cost $30 each. Th 
companys own. art departmen! 
prepares new message posters eac] 
month. 
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IDEAS 





j Here is a new book that talks your 
\ —, own language—the all-new, 1960 edi- 
tion of IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT. This book is alive 
with ideas. 

It spells out how you can save money 








y—and make your 
company more profitable—with better methods, better sys- 
tems, better procedures. The results are guaranteed. 

If within 10 days you haven’t found at least one idea 
in this book that ean substantially cut costs or build 
profits in your company, you are invited to put the book 
back in its shipping container, return it—and owe nothing. 

This unqualified guarantee can be made because the 
500 pages of IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT are crammed 
with ideas that are known to work—because they have 
worked. The ideas in this book are tested and proved. 

IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT wasn’t written by an 
ivory tower author. This book was literally lived by dozens 
of the best qualified practitioners in the field of manage- 
ment control. It sums up their experience. Here’s how the 
book came into being: 

Each year the highly respected International Systems 
and Procedures Association holds an International Sys- 
tems Meeting attended by a thousand or more executives 





A few of the problem areas 








from all parts of the world. Leading management people 
head sessions and workshop discussions devoted to specific 
problems, and present case histories of results achieved 
through imaginative management. 


A complete management conference 

All this priceless material is recorded, carefully edited, 
organized, and published as IDEAS FOR MANAGE- 
MENT. In essence, IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT is : 
complete management conference, packaged as a_ high 
quality, cloth bound, 8% x 11, 500-page, liberally illustrated 
book. 

Thousands of copies of earlier editions of IDEAS FOR 
MANAGEMENT have been purchased by companies of 
all types and sizes. The all-new, 1960 edition, based on the 
12th annual International Systems Meeting, promises to 
be in even greater demand. 

To get your copy of IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT, 
order now. You risk nothing because you send no money. 
For 10 days, you may use the book as an idea source. If 
it fulfills its promise, keep the book, and you or your com- 
pany will be billed for $16. Otherwise, return the book and 
owe nothing. 





covered by experts in (— 


——={ Examine for 10 days—free! 





IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT: 


Systems for management decision mak- 
ing... basic data processing 
punched card data processing 
clerical quality control . . . work sim- 
plification . procedure analysis and 
charting ... organization planning ... 
perfecting your accounting system 

systems programming techniques ... 4a 
production control system for a compu- 
ter center material scheduling by 
computer ...accounting using punched 
paper tape . special equipment for 
order processing ... forms design and 
control ... use of procedure manuals 


records management—and_ scores 


of others. 
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Management Publishing Corp., Rm. 9, 
22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


Sirs: Please send my 10-day free examination copy 
of IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT. I will either 
send payment for $16 or return the book and owe 
nothing. 


Bonus offer: 2f payment accompanies your order, 
you will receive «a free copy of the article, “Sharpe nu 
management with data processing,” reprinted from 
Management Methods magazine. 
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H. H. Scott, Inc. moved from this old, inefficient mill building 
to the new plant below because it needed a flexible, effi- 
cient layout—but wanted it at low cost. 
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How a firm chopped 20% 


off new plant 
construction costs 





THE PROBLEM: 
Build a new plant at rock bottom cost. 


THE METHOD: 
A do-it-yourself plant, with employees pitching in. 








THE RESULTS: 
$1.50 per square foot saved on total construction costs. 
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es eres the story of 
how one company built a do-it- 
yourself plant—and lopped 20% off 
total plant costs. 

Does a do-it-yourself plant sound 
impossible? It isn’t. 

Any company can do what H. H. 
Scott, Inc. did. It tapped the abili- 
ties, interests and spare time of its 
key staffers. These men did every- 
thing but construct the actual shell 
of the building. Their work saved 
H. H. Scott, Inc. $1.50 or more per 
square toot on construction costs. 

Many companies have men with 
certain abilities or hobbies who can 
help work on a new building. They 
aren't necessarily specialists. At H. 
H. Scott, for instance, the purchas- 
ing agent designed and supervised 
the complex wiring system for the 
building. 

But even Scott officials had 
doubts about the project at first. 
“Frankly, we weren't sure this do- 
it-yourself idea was going to work,” 
says Vice President Victor H. 
Pomper. “But we wanted to save 
money and time. So we tried it. We 


LOBBY AREA 


Lobby area is separated from main office by this divider, 
made of oiled mahogany planks and black Formica shelves. 
Designed by Scott employees, it is inexpensive and forms a 
handsome showcase for company products. 


SEPTEMBER 1960 


have found that we did a much bet- 
ter job than we'd expected.” 

How did H. H. Scott, Inc. get men 
interested in giving up their spare 
time to work on the new building? 
For one thing, some key men were 
stockholders. Naturally they wanted 
to keep costs down. But by asking 
them to help plan, design and con- 
struct the new plant, H. H. Scott 
gave its men a feeling of close par- 
ticipation in the project, as well as 
in over-all company planning. 

“In fact, everyone became per- 
sonally involved with the building,” 
says Pomper. “We found it was an 
excellent way to shave costs. Every- 
one felt he was spending his own 
money.” 

Practically any company can fol- 
low H. H. Scott’s example to achieve 
big savings on a new plant. 


The problem 


In 1957, H. H. Scott, Inc., manu- 
facturers of hi-fi components, found 
itself painfully cramped for space. 

The company was located in an 


old, dingy mill building near Bos- 







EXECUTIVE OFFICE 





ton. The hi-fi craze was gathering 
impetus across the country and the 
company was expanding. It was ob- 
vious that the mill building would 
soon be totally inadequate. The 
company had to move. 

President Hermon H. Scott want- 
ed to stay in the general area of Bos- 
ton and he wanted to keep costs as 
low as possible. Boston itself was 
soon ruled out because of the scarc- 
ity and high cost of land, plus the 
city tax burden. 

Areas near Route 128, a highway 
that circles Boston and that is 
studded with electronics firms, were 
also ruled out. Land costs were too 
high, President Scott felt, and there 
was intense competition for semi- 
skilled labor. 

President Scott and Vice Presi- 
dent Pomper decided to locate the 
new plant in Maynard, a small in- 
dustrial community about 20 miles 
from downtown Boston. 

The company took an option on 
10 acres of a large plot of land. The 
town cooperated by rezoning the 
tract for industrial use and extend- 


Staff designed executive offices seem larger than they are 
(this one is 12 feet by 12 feet) because of the efficient use of 
space and built-ins. Sliding doors of perforated Masonite 
conceal bookshelves and filing space beneath windows. 
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MAIL ROOM 


This combination mail room-duplication section is separated from the general 
office area by a “wall” of file cabinets. All overhead elements are spray painted 


white to add to the spacious effect of the plant. 





OUTER OFFICES 


These junior executive offices are eight-foot by eight-foot cubicles formed from 
four-foot by eight-foot acoustic panels that rest on homemade aluminum legs 


and can be easily shifted to accom.nodate more personnel. 





ing water and sanitary facilities. 
Then the company bought the land 
and got an option on another 10 
acres for future expansion. 

H. H. Scott, Inc. needed money 
to finance the new building. After 
shopping around for nearly a year, 
the firm obtained a first mortgage 
from the Second Bank—State Street 
Trust Co. The Massachusetts Busi- 
ness Development Corp. provided a 
second mortgage. 

With the necessary money in 
hand, H. H. Scott, Inc. was ready 
to start on its new plant. 


Who did what 

Vice President Pomper and his 
staff planned the basic layout of the 
building. The thinking was this: It 
was easier for Scott staffers to learn 
principles of plant layout than to 
educate architects and engineers in 
company operations. 

Once the basic layout and space 
requirements were on paper, the 
firm called in an architect and a con- 
tractor. They were responsible for 
only the basic structure of the build- 
ing, including plumbing, heating 
and ventilation. 

The emphasis was on distinctive 
appearance at minimum cost. Good 
taste and careful design effectively 
substituted for money in dozens of 
places. When the architect and con- 
tractor had finished, only the shell 
of a building stood. 

The interior was left to Scott’s 
staff. The company found it had a 


This is the floor plan of Scott’s new plant. Efficient clockwise flow starts at Receiving (top right) and moves into the raw 
materials stockroom. Then come Mechanical Assembly, Sub Assembly and Main Assembly. Products undergo many tests before 
they go to Packing (top center) and from there back to the shipping-receiving platform. 
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EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT, plus versatil- 
ity of National Machines, produce un- 
usual reductions in operating expense. 





EXTERIOR of Vir- 
ginia Transit Company. 


“Our Walional Accounting System 





TRUCK REPAIR INVOICING and accounts 








J. H. ARMSTRONG, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Vir- 
ginia Transit Company. 


receivable posting are accomplished at 
one operation with this National System. 


saves us °380,000 a year... 


returns us 100% annually on investment!”’ 


—Virginia Transit Company, Richmond, Va. 


“Efficient record keeping is most 
necessary in the bus transportation 
business today. For this reason, we 
have installed a National Account- 
ing System. Its performance has 
been very rewarding. 

“We use our National System for 
a variety of applications. These ap- 
plications are: Payroll Accrual; 
Payroll Records and preparation; 
941-A forms; W-2 forms; Vouchers 
Payable; General Ledger; Parts In- 
ventory Control; Purchase Control, 
and Distribution. Miscellaneous ap- 
plications include: Accounts Re- 
ceivable from employees; Bill and 


Charge for Charter Service. Our 
National Accounting Machines are 
extremely flexible. Their speed en- 
ables us to maintain a maximum 
workload with a minimum number 
of personnel. This speed also lets us 
keep our records far more up-to-date 
than before. 

“Our National Accounting Sys- 
tem saves us $30,000 a year... 
returns 100%.annually on invest- 


A Lina 


of Virginia Transit Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


SEPTEMBER 1960 


(Circle number 147 for more information) 


Your business, too can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. National’s world-wide service or- 
ganization will protect this profit. Ask 
us about the National Main- rian 


tenance Plan. 


9 
*TRADE MARK REG. U. S$. PAT. OFF. i 
) 


Sational * 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
wer Paper (No Carson Requinep) 
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SHOWCASE OF 
BUSINESS KNOW-HOW 
1960 NATIONAL 
BUSINESS SHOW 


Now for the first time you will see 
... under one roof... every aspect 
of business equipment, systems 
and services even including data 
processing. 


The 1960 National Business Show 
is complete, compact, carefully 
planned for innovations and es- 
sentials. It’s your chance to evalu- 
ate thousands of aids to business 
efficiency, profitability, employee 
morale and to relate the products of 
scores of exhibitors to your needs. 
You'll want to visit the ‘‘Compu- 
Center’. . . a unique, cooperative 
display of six of America’s leading 
E. D. P. manufacturers ... to see 
and appraise data processing equip- 
ment and systems from many major 
sources ... all at one time. 


Check your calendar now to be 
sure you don’t miss 


THE NATIONAL 
BUSINESS SHOW 


New York Coliseum — Oct. 24-28 1-10 PM daily 


Write or phone for free invitations to 
the show and advance registration for 
the CompuCenter. 


National Business Show 
530 Fifth Avenue « New York 36 
Telephone: OXford 7-7142 


(Circle number 146 for more information) 
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variety of special abilities and tal- 
ents in its employees. Purchasing 
Agent Theodore Dyett, for example, 
designed and supervised the elec- 
trical system. Chief Engineer Daniel 
von Recklinghausen came up with 
a low cost internal dial telephone 
system. President Scott supervised 
the automatic sprinkler system. Vice 
President Pomper, in addition to 
doing the basic building layout, also 
designed the office partitions, in- 
teriors of offices and the lobby. He 
and Scott cooperated on the internal 
and external color schemes, with 
some assistance from outside art 
consultants. 

Maintenance Superintendent A. 
Mello laid out the machine shop and 
tool room. James Casey, assistant 
chief engineer, worked out the de- 
tailed workflow layout within the 
production area. 


How much money saved? 

Scott chopped at least $1.50 per 
square foot off total plant costs. 

Some expensive plants in the area 
have cost as much as $10-$12 per 
square foot. 

But because employees did so 
much of the job themselves, build- 
ing costs on the Scott plant were 
held at $6.50 per square foot. (To 
build the low cost, no-frills plant 
Scott wanted, contractors estimated 
cost would be $8 per square foot. 
One Scott official says, “Chances are 
this $8 figure would have climbed 


higher by the time the plant was 
through. Contractors have a way of 
exceeding their original estimates.” ) 

Part of the money H. H. Scott, 
Inc. saved came from reducing the 
contractors fees, of course. They put 
up only the shell of the building. The 
other savings resulted from the fact 
that employees felt they were spend- 
ing, in effect, their own money. 
“They became very cost conscious,” 
says Pomper. 


Pre-planned expansion 

Scott figures it can double its 
plant size with no trouble. 

The company now employs 300 
people. With the flexibility of the 
new plant and additional 10 acres it 
owns, the firm could expand to 700- 
900 people in a building twice the 
size of the present one. 

When the time for expansion 
comes, the firm anticipates an addi- 
tional bonus from its do-it-yourself 
plant. The same employees who 
helped with the original building 
can pitch in on the expansion. 

“Actually, the building has 
worked out very well,” says Vice 
President Pomper. “Relative space — 
needs of each department are in- 
creasing proportionally; there are no 
big bulges, and we haven't been 
forced to endure any m™ yjor errors of 
our own making.” 

Nearly any company can tap the } 
reserve talents of its people to chop 
the high costs of a new plant. & 





How corporate goals helped build the new plant 


H. H. Scott’s corporate goal is this: to grow and prosper through 
leadership jin all business activities. 


All stockholders are employees of the company. Says President Scott: 
“A premium is placed on picking the best possible men, giving them 
progressively more responsibility and authority and ultimately only 
loose supervision and control. This makes for an aggressive, hard-driving 


and results-motivated group . . 


. @ group which accepts mistakes as 


an inevitable part of the learning process.” 


It’s not uncommon for key executives to work a 60-hour week, or to 
plow almost every penny they earn back into the company. 


There is a wide variety of skills and interests within the management 
team—entirely beyond what might be expected from their formal edu- 
cational or professional backgrounds. These skills—plus interest in the 
company and capacity for work—were particularly evident in planning 


the company’s new plant. 
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it’s the new Calculagraph 500 Series 


Now the completely new Calculagraph 500 Series labor cost data 
computer brings automation to the largest single cost factor of most 
businesses — labor time. 


As a system in itself or as an integral component of any cost control 
system, the Calculagraph corrects the weakest link inherent in most 
systems by automatically computing and printing actual hours worked. 
This will assure 100% accuracy by eliminating the human frailities in 
manual computation and, in mosticases, eliminate most of the 
clerical labor costs. 


As a result, in a unit card system, the Calculagraph 500 Series can 
save time, clerical costs, and attain greater accuracy in your input 
data. It can be installed without disrupting your present factory-to- 
office data collection procedure. We can show you how if you will 
send samples of your present job cards for analysis. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


ars avr svsron_-CALBULAGRAPH Compa, sone rex 1 
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LEES carpet solves multiple 


motor-hotel problems for 


new Schimmel Inn, Wichita 


This latest in the growing Schimmel chain of motor hotels was designed 
to fulfill two functions. It’s a wayside stop for travelers AND its public 
rooms are gathering places for Wichita’s business executives. 


Problem: To provide dining room (Golden Spur Room) with deep-piled 
luxury AND long wear, and carry out Golden Spur motif 


Solution: Lees exclusive Duracord carpet in modern skip-dot pattern. 
Patented process brings 50% more yarn to surface, packs it 
densely, heightens wear for traffic areas 


Problem: To co-ordinate all elements of design around Kansas State 
flower (Sunflower) in the smart Sky Room Club 


Solution: Highly flexible four-frame Wilton (Lees Palmsett carpet) per- 
mitting personalized interpretation of the sunflower pattern 
in the draperies 


Problem: To mask soiling and spillage in the guest rooms 


Solution: Inexpensive but smart gray-black tweed Chariot carpet 


Claude Brommage, Vice-President of A.I.D., found after talking to Lees 
Commercial carpet specialist that Lees has the designing skill and 
engineering capabilities to meet any special requirements. Whatever 
your floor covering needs, write now, while you’re in the planning stage, 
for the name of the Lees Commercial specialist nearest you, and for 
our free brochure. 





James Lees & Sons Company, Bridgeport, Pa. 


those heavenly carpets by JPZJ, [wee iN 


OR WRITE FOR COPY 
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New Products 
FOR THE MANAGER AND HIS STAFF 


PAPERWORK 





Flat bed unit can copy 
even pages in bound books 


Just introduced by Rex-Rotary 
Distributing Co., is a new photo- 
copier that can copy any type or 
color documents, including pages in 
magazines or books. 

It processes letter size sheets at 
the rate of one in eight seconds. 

The new machine is available in 
two sizes. Model 14 will accept 


LS 





Versatile Rex-A-Copy produces quality 
copies of any color or type originals. 


sheets up to 14 by 21 inches. Model 
9 has a copying surface of 9% by 
18% inches. 


For more details on the Rex-A- | 


Copy book printer, circle number 
233 on the Reader Service Card. 


COMMUNICATIONS 





Now you can televise 

without light or camera 
Scan-A-Graph is a closed circuit 

TV innovation that transmits static 

data without using camera or spe- 

cial lighting equipment. 
Developed by Television Utili- 


SEPTEMBER 1960 













Are your customers 
_= paying your postage? 


6% oa. * 
POStaAge “aa oe ‘ 
a SS If your mailing scale is old, 
if Se we =~ es 


f / a és an Ee inaccurate, and underweighs, your 








: Zw mail is going out with insufficient 
postage. And arrives “Postage Due” 
—which adds no luster to your 
business repute. Some companies 
refuse to accept “Postage Due” 
mail. So back it goes to you, to pay 
the postage due plus postage for 
remailing, not to mention the delay. 

Or if your old scale overweighs, 
you’re wasting postage. A few 
overpayments of four cents each 
day can dribble away a lot of petty 
cash in a year. 





Have you checked your mailing 
scale lately? 

Pitney-Bowes scales are precision 
made. The automatic mechanism 
doesn’t deteriorate with use, keeps its 
accuracy year after year. The hairline 
indicator registers instantly, shows 
the exact postage required. The chart 
markings are big, and easy to read. 
Mailing is faster, easier. And every 
letter or parcel has the right postage. 

PB makes seven scale models. 
One for parcel post has 70 Ib. capacity. 
One has an international postage 
chart, for foreign mail. One is a beam 
scale, for the small office. Ask the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office to show 
you the scale you need. Or send 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 








FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of Postal Rates, 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 





PITNEY-BowEs, INC. 
4586 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


Pitney-Bowes 


«Ip 


M AILING SCA LES Send free booklet J rate chart 1 





Name 





Made by the originator of the postage 


meter... 139 offices in U.S. and Canada Address 
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Static data, such as schedules, are 
transmitted on new Scan-A-Graph. 


ties Corp., Division of Nord, the 
new system employs a_ unique 
method of detecting and transmit- 
ting image brightness differences. 


This feature reduces to a minimum 
distortion and difficulties in focus- 
ing. 

The transmitter insures instant, 
accurate visual communication with 
as many as 500 locations simulta- 
neously. 

Applications for the new system 
include any operating procedures, 
such as production or quality con- 
trol, order scheduling, where a 
constant flow of up-to-the-minute 
data is needed. 


For further information on this 
special closed circuit television sys- 
tem, circle number 245 on the Read- 
er Service Card. 





the 
quality 
reserve 
Seating 
designed 
for multiple 
function 





Converts areas to do triple duty. Fills the 






FOLDS FLAT! 





De Luxe 
Folding 
Arm Chair 


many auxiliary seating needs of offices and 
institutions. Easily stored in minimum space... 
always ready for sales meetings, planning 
sessions, conferences, coffee breaks, etc. 


GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS 


. 7 +N oe 3 mJ 


FUNCTIONAL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Available with or without tablet arm and as a fully 
upholstered arm chair in a wide choice of decorator 
colors and fabrics. Models for every office and _insti- 
tutional seating purpose. 


WRITE 47TA FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


CLARIN MFG. CO., 4640 W. Harrison, Chicago 44, Illinois 


See us at the NSOEA show in Booth 306-307 


(Circle number 114 for more information) 
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OFFICE ENVIRONMENT 





Single unit heats 
and purifies air 

Cory Corp. has introduced a 
Fresh’nd-aire portable electric com- 
bination heater and air purifier. 

Used as a heater, the unit offers 
push button choice of high or low 
radiant and fan-forced, convection 
heat. 

When operating as a purifier, a 





Portable combination heater and air 
purifier has built in safety features. 


fan forces room air across an ozone 
bulb to rid it of pollen, dust, smoke 
and odors before the air is recircu- 
lated. 

The dual purpose unit retails at 
$49.50. 


For more details on this portable 
heater-purifier, circle number 249 
on the Reader Service Card in the 
back of this issue. 


LEASING 


Furniture and files can 
be rented from Columbia 


Columbia-Hallowell is now offer- 
ing a lease plan for its complete 
line of steel furniture and shelving. 
It includes all equipment used in 
office or shop—from desks to work 
benches to steel storage walls. 

Minimum term for the lease ar- 
rangement is three years; maxi- 
mum 10 years. The lessee retains 
the right to purchase the equip- 
ment at lease end at 20% of the price 
of leased property or renewing the 
rental arrangement at rates which 
are 20% of the initial rental. 

On contracts involving equip- 
ment valued at less than $10,000, 
the monthly rental rate is $32.10 
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per thousand for three years, $12.60 
per thousand for 10 years. 


For further details on the Colum- 
bia-Hallowell leasing plan, circle 
d a} number 250 on the Reader Service 
com- | Card. 
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low TIME SAVER 
ction 

New pocket two-way radio 
er, a 


provides low cost paging 

Voice Director is a new tran- 
sistorized pocket radio developed 
by General Electric for use by key 
personnel in both the office and 
lant. 

Miniaturized circuitry boosts au- 
dio efficiency and consumes 35% 





SAVE TIME EFFORT and SPACE 





nd air 
itures. “@ 1 
with DIEBOLD POWER-FILING! 
€ 
ozone ; 
smoke ; 
circu- 

Diebold Power-Filing saves time because records come to your personnel . . . personnel 
vils at don’t waste time walking to records. Diebold Power-Filing saves effort because 
electricity does the hard work... brings thousands of records within fingertip reach 

in three seconds. Operator works in comfortably seated position... facing records for 
rtable | Key personnel can be contacted eas- greater visibility, reach and accessibility. 

1 249 | ily with pocket message radio. And Diebold Power-Filing saves space... in many cases housing far more cards in less 
in the floor space than other record-handling methods. 


pe? These are but three of the many advantages you can enjoy with Diebold Power-Filing, 

less battery power than other simi- whether your operation involves 2,500 or millions of records. For details on how 

lar equipment, GE states. Diebold Power-Filing can expedite your record-handling procedures, use the coupon 
Complete with battery, the unit below. There's no obligation. 


weighs only 12 ounces and slips 


easily into a shirt pocket. 
For more details on this message 
» offer- | "adio, circle number 244 on the 
mplete Reader Service Card. 
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maxi reduction t roug | Gentlemen: Please send me Diebold Power-Filing Case Studies pertinent to my field 
work sampling technique in te 
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equip- A new motion picture familiar- : 
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titled “Principles and Applications 
of Work Sampling.” 


er ie | For details concerning this audio- 
» | visual tool for cost control, you can 
@@ee@ , 


write to Industrial Education Film 





y; | Library, 3 Palmer Square, Prince- 
J Ee | ton, N. J. 
PROFIT-W. 
i eo << EMPLOYEE SERVICES 
ie — Robot cafeteria dispenses 


i a tie Linens 130 different refreshments 


A new showcase vending ma- 
& 


with a LAMSON AUTOMATIC chine displays 130 refrigerated food 
@uga } 


and drink items—and takes up only 


AIRTUBE SYSTEM 40 by 22% inches of floor space. 


Introduced by Rowe Manufac- 











Now, all departments are but seconds apart and fully informed 


If time means money to you — why spend it on paper? 
Stop for a moment. Try to estimate how much it costs to send one mes- 
sage from your department to another. 





Multiply the costs New compact vendor displays wide 
Now, envision a system whereby you place your message in a handy choice of cold foods and beverages. 
carrier, dial its destination, place it in a nearby LAMSON AUTOMATIC 

AIRTUBE and sit back confident that your message is flying through 

the air directly to its destination, arriving in a matter of seconds. turing Co., the glass-fronted case 
Multiply the service shows 52 items at a glance. A touch 
Why not consult a LAMSON Field Engineer. He specializes in inner- of a transport button brings the 
communications systems that keep orders, invoices, records, punch cards, other 78 compartments into view. 


pene iNts, small tools, samples, — ee 7 Pee flying a A foolproof price mechanism, 
controlied inner-air route at 25 feet per second, 24 hours a day — : — : ‘ 
a Pony : la which accepts any coin from a 
AUTOMATICALLY, aca 


nickel to a half dollar, automatic- 
1 7 i . ally tests and counts the coins. An 
ey will amortize the entire cost of the installation. Simply clip this interlocking device permits orly 
advertisement to your letterhead for full information about Automatic "ahe. ‘ od 
Airtube Systems and mail to: one delivery window to be opene 
at a time. 
An automatic, adjustable thermo- 


Multiply the savings 











pioneers the Conquest oF INNER SPACE . | stat maintains refrigeration at a 

LAMSON CORPORATION | constant temperature. Constructed 

914 Lamson Street, Syracuse 1, New York | of steel, the Roweboteria is priced 
- ’ ’ 


- | at $995. 


PLANTS IN SYRACUSE AND SAN FRANCISCO ® OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


; ; | For more details on this space- 
Manufacturers of Airtube® (Pneumatic Tube Systems) ¢ Integrated Conveying Systems e¢ Pallet Loaders ¢ 


ee 2 » wperolo oy OS 
Selective Vertical Conveyors . Bookveyors® Clinical e Trayveyors® °e Food Service Systems e | sdving vendor, c ircle number 254 on 
Blowers and Exhausters e Exidust@® Central Vacuum Cleaning Systems © Dryset® Air Vacuum Systems | the Reader Service Card. 


(Circle number 138 for more information) 
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WHERE Is A LOW-CosT, highly effec- 
tive approach to office cost control 
—an approach that is tested and 
proven. It works even if you have 
no more than five people doing re- 
peat work in your office. 


The book is written by the presi- 
dent of one of the world’s most 
highly respected management con- 
sulting firms, H. B. Maynard, and 
two of his associates in the H. B. 
Maynard and Co. 


The Maynard approach to office 
cost control and reduction is based 
on a set of standard time values 
covering 95% of all office tasks— 
priceless data developed during 
years of painstaking work. 


These time values, called Universal 
Office Controls, are published for 
the first time as part of Practical 
Control of Office Costs. 


Equally important, the book spells 
out—in clearcut, step-by-step, easy 
to understand language—how to 
apply these controls with full em- 
ployee cooperation. It tells how to 
break down the barriers that have 
caused today’s tremendous differen- 
tial between office and factory 
output. 


Just buying this book will not solve 
all your problems of office cost re- 
duction. But if you apply with 
properly qualified personnel the 
program set forth in this book, you 
can definitely expect office perform- 
ance to go up to as much as 80 to 
100%. And the program itself costs 
no more than 1% of total office 
costs. 


Practical Control of Office Costs 
helps you answer key questions like 
these: 


How many people do we really 
need? When is overtime justified? 
Which new equipment can pay 
for itself? How long should it 
take to type a letter...find a 
folder ... make a phone call... 
total a column of figures? 


Practical Control of Office Costs 
has been called one of the biggest 
contributions to management in the 
last decade. It contains 10 idea- 
packed chapters, 36 tehles of stand- 
ard time values in seven major 
categories of office work, 11 stand- 
ard allowances for miscellaneous 
work, plus six helpful forms. 





YOU CAN 


SLASH 
OFFICE 
COSTS 


20..30% 


in a few months 


That’s the promise in an 
important new book by 
three experienced authors 


PRACTICAL CONTROL 
OF OFFICE COSTS 





by H. B. Maynard, 
William M. Aiken 
and J. F. Lewis 





The book’s table of contents: 


Immediate results you can expect with 
practical office controls—“It is not un- 
reasonable to expect cost reductions of 
20 to 30% within a few months, with 
further savings in the following years.” 
Facts about the Universal Office Con- 
trols and how they were developed— 
“All manual work can be analyzed in 
terms of basic motions. Universal 
Office Controls are built on this fact 
and therefore are universal in their 
application.” 

Eight ways to use Universal Office 
Controls—You can get factual answers 
to questions like: Who are our best 
workers? ... Should we mechanize our 
office work?... How much does each 
report cost?...Should we use tem- 
porary help. 

How to apply Universal Office Con- 
trols—Here are the steps to take to 
control costs with Universal Office 
Controls. Sample forms are given, plus 
a caution on how to avoid human rela- 
tions problems. 


Ten questions that test the efficiency 
of your office—Symptoms of poor effi- 
ciency will stand out when you observe 
the office in the light of these ques- 
tions. Or you can use work sampling, 
which is described. 
How to organize definite tasks for the 
ice force—Here is the easy, syste- 
matic way to assign definite tasks, us- 
ies task lists and work distribution 
charts. 


How to establish effective methods in 
the office—A review of the two chief 
techniques for testing and improving 
the efficiency level of your present 
office methods. 


How to set time standards for office 
tasks—Here, in step-by-step form, is a 
case example of how to create sound 
time standards that can be easily at- 
tained by the average worker. 

How to install your program of Prac- 
tical Office Control—Based on experi- 
ence in firms where this program has 
been profitably used, you get a plan of 
action to take, and pitfalls to avoid. 


Universal Office Controls standard 
data—Here are the actual tables of 
working data, giving established time 
values for approximately 95% of the 
elements of office operations. 


-—<—““—O ewmeeeweeeeeenee se eo ewe wee = = 


YOU RISK NOTHING .. . PAY ONLY $12.75 
IF SATISFIED AFTER 10 DAYS 


Management Publishing Corp., Room 9 
22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


Please send me PRACTICAL CONTROL 
OF OFFICE COSTS for a FREE 10-DAY 
INSPECTION. I will either keep the book 
and you can bill me for $12.75 as payment 
in full, or I wiil return it and be under abso- 
lutely no obligation. 





Name 





Title 





Firm name 





Street 





City Zone State 
Bill me QQ Bill my company (1) 
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New product development continued from page 56 


“We recently appointed a Director—New Products Development 
to stimulate creativity in all areas of the company.” 


Grant Horsey 


Mr. Horsey, how do you en- 
courage new product ideas 
in your company? 
Horsey: We've recently appointed 
a director for our new products de- 
velopment prograin. It’s his job to 
encourage ideas in all areas by ask- 
ing for ideas regularly. 


Q. Why did you decide to create 
this position? 


Horsey: Well, in the past, we had 
relied on many parts of our com- 
pany to originate new product 
ideas. Our product and marketing 
managers, our sales personnel, our 
chemists—all were pursuing new 
products. The trouble was, chaos 
sometimes resulted. It was difficult 
to find out who was working on 
what, and how far along each 
project was. 


The Director—New Products De- 
velopment now coordinates all the 
new products ideas and gathers the 
facts relevant to them. It has made 
our new products program more or- 
derly. I think this system has actual- 
ly been an aid to more profitable 
creative thinking. 

Q. Your new products program, 
then, is handled entirely within the 
company? 

Horsey: No. If we can obtain any 
portion of our research and devel- 
opment work more economically 
outside, we will do so. But the 
prime responsibility for new prod- 
ucts must be within the company. 





Mr. Creighton, where do 

most of your new product 

ideas come from? 
Creighton: Most of our product sug- 
gestions come from within the com- 
pany. 
Q. How do you create an atmos- 
phere for creativity? 
Creighton: I make it one of my 
most important functions to stimu- 
late new ideas at all levels in our 
company. If this company is to 
grow, it must have new product 
ideas coming along regularly. Our 
sales people are particularly con- 
scious of this. They are constantly 
on the alert for situations where a 
new product we could manufacture 
is needed. 
Q. Do you make any attempt to 
exercise control over these new 
product ideas, to keep them aimed 
at a central objective? 
Creighton: Certainly. It is vital that 
as little time as possible is spent re- 
searching or investigating ideas 
which will never turn into a manu- 
factured product. That’s why every 
new idea is cleared with our sales 
people and Research Director to 
make sure it is on the right track. 
Q. You said before that most of 
your ideas come from within the 
company. Do you ever go outside 
for help? 
Creighton: Yes. In some cases I de- 
pend on outside technical assist- 
ance. We also employ outside con- 
sultants to make sure that our direc- 
tion is correct. 
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“One of my most important jobs is to stimulate ideas throughout 


the company. 
Albert M. Creighton, Jr. 


Ne 


QUESTION 
NUMBER THREE 





How do you organize a program for new product develop- 


ment? 


Chester H. Peterson 


Mr. Peterson, do you have an 

organized program for new 

product development? 
Peterson: Yes. We have a Techni- 
cal Committee, composed of our ex- 
ecutive vice president, technical 
manager, an outside research spe- 
cialist who is also a company direc- 


tor, and a rotating member from 
our sales group. This committee has 
the responsibility for screening all 
ideas and for guiding the profitable 
ones through the overall product 
development program. 

In addition, we have a central 
group of four men who work con- 
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Audion-Emencee introduces countless 
children to music through toys and 
musical products that range from 
harmonicas to electric chord organs. 


BURROUGHS ALPHANUMERIC ACCOUNTING MACHINES PAY FOR 
THEMSELVES IN NINE MONTHS AT AUDION-EMENEE CORPORATION 


The seene: Audion-Emenee Corporation, New York City—world’s largest manufacturer of 
musical toys, and a leading producer of electric chord organs. The jebs: accounts payable, 
accounts receivable, payroll and cost analysis. The equipment: Burroughs F-1500 Alpha- 
numeric Accounting Machines. The results: according to President Herbert L. Merin: “The 
productivity of these Burroughs Typing Accounting Machines is geared to such high standards 
that they returned our entire investment within 9 months. Turning out detailed records and 
reports efficiently and automatically, these machines keep pace with our mounting work load. 
And they facilitate decision-making through their ability to provide us with a complete and 


current picture of our financial status.”’ Susrsention te 


For businesses of every size: Burroughs data processing 
line ranges from accounting machines os complete ee 
puter systems. It’s backed by outstanding services an B gh 
systems knowledge, known for outstanding results. For “a » urrou Ss 
details, action—and results—call our nearby branch. Or 


write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. % < ‘orp orat ion 


Career opportunity: If you know anyone who might be 
interested in a professional-level sales ena —_ _— 
expanding marketing organization have him write Lodger ‘ mi : : 
Dcchackt Dissvur of Sales Placement, at the above address. NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 


(Circle number 111 for more information) 
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Chester H. Peterson 


tinuously on both short and long 
term development. This group re- 
ports to the technical manager. 

If preliminary investigation by 
this central group shows a proposed 
development program to be worth- 
while, but of such size to be out- 
side the scope of our laboratory or 
manpower facilities, we will call in 
an outside consulting or research 
firm to supplement our efforts. This 
four man central group monitors all 
outside activities. 


Q@. Would you recommend. this 
method to other companies? 
Peterson: Definitely. It allows our 
researchers to rub shoulders and 
exchange ideas with outside scien- 
tists and permits our development 
dollar to go farther. 


Q. What part do you, as president, 
play? 

Peterson: I oversee the entire pro- 
gram. The technical manager, who 
is immediately responsible, reports 
to our executive vice president. The 
executive v.p. reports to me. 


Q. What would you say are the 
most common mistakes companies 
make in new product development? 


James M. VerMeulen 






Peterson: The first, and _ biggest, 
mistake a company can make is not 
to have a well-planned, continuous 
and highly placed program for de- 
veloping new products and services. 

The second mistake is when the 
president does not set aside special 
time for forward planning. Too 
many immerse themselves in day- 
to-day crises. Since new products 
are the key to growth, new product 
development must be an integral 
part of any president’s regular 
schedule. 

Psychologically, the president’s 
attitude toward any company oper- 
ation has a way of being assumed 
by the rest of the organization. If a 
president is alert to new product 
planning, so the other members of 
management will be. 

Short memories make written 
procedures important. Schedules, 
daily log sheets, checklists and 
other forms are necessary to the 
well-oriented program. Many pa- 
tent applications have failed be- 
cause development progress was 
not properly documented. 

Research and development do 
not necessarily follow the calendar. 
Close checkup must be made at 
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every stage of new product activity 
—when it happens. 

Q. Are there any safeguards to pre- 
vent someone, even you, from push- 
ing through a pet project that may 
not be practical? 

Peterson: Yes. Our four man Tech- 
nical Committee. We have given 
this committee stature and since its 
inception, it has not been overruled 
by higher authority. 

Q. How much of your resources 
and management effort go into new 
product development? 

Peterson: Approximately 2% of our 
sales dollar and 20% of our manage- 
ment effort go into new product 
activity. 


Mr. VerMeulen, do you have 
a formal organization for 
~» new product development? 
VerMeulen: We do. We have a Re- 
search and Development Commit- 
tee which consists of the president, 
the vice president of sales, the vice 
president of finance, the director of 
personnel, the plant manager, and 
the research and development man- 
ager. 

This group continually reviews 
new product ideas as well as proj- 
ects in progress. It must give the 
“go ahead” before any project is re- 
leased for production. 
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Q. How is your Research and DVe- 
velopment Division set up? 
VerMeulen: It is headed by the re- 
search and development manager, 
who reports directly to me. 

He is responsible for the devel- 
opment section, whose sole function 
is the design of the new product. 
He also has the product engineers 
who handle. the engineering of the 
new products, specification changes 
and the day-to-day problems that 
arise. 

In addition, the division has an 
extensive shop for making proto- 
types. For many years, weve done 
a thorough job of testing new de- 
signs and materials, competitive 
products as well as our own projects. 


Q. How much money and manage- 
ment effort do you put into new 
product development? 
VerMeulen: It’s hard to put a cali- 
pers on the amount of management 
effort that goes into new product 
development. I don’t know how 
many, but the R & D committee 
spends a considerable number of 
days considering new ideas and 
new products. And a lot of man- 
agement effort, naturally, goes into 
creating and developing the ideas. 
Q. Would you recommend your 
form of new products organization 
to other firms? 

VerMeulen: Our setup works well 
for us. But we’re never satisfied. We 
constantly experiment with varia- 
tions of our basic organization to 
see if there is another way we could 
improve our performance in the de- 
velopment of new products. 


David M. Lilly 


Mr. Lilly, what would you 
say are the commonest man- 
agement mistakes in new 
product development? 
Lilly: Inadequate planning. That's 
the cause of most difficulties in new 
product development programs. 
That may sound trite to you, be- 
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cause it’s an often-mouthed phrase. 
But some companies go through the 
motions of planning without under- 
standing what it means. 


Q. What does it mean? 


Lilly: First, management must es- 
tablish the overall corporate objec- 
tives which in turn are the ultimate 
objectives of any product develop- 
ment program. One of our corpo- 
rate objectives is a healthy return 
on any investment we make. 

Once these corporate goals are 
set, it is much easier to develop 
more specific objectives: evaluation 
criteria, operating procedure, ete. 
These make up the development 
program. 

New product development must 
proceed upon a “plan” of logically 
consecutive steps. Otherwise it can- 
not be successful. 


Q. Have you any suggestions as to 
how a new products program 
should be organized? 


Lilly: I know of no hard and fast 
rules, but I can tell you how our pro- 
gram works. 

‘Our Marketing Division, which 
includes Sales, is constantly alert to 
consumer needs—particularly those 
which are not now being adequate- 
ly met. This division brings in prod- 
uct ideas and confers regularly with 
the Engineering and Manufactur- 
ing Division to develop joint pro- 
posals for new products. These pro- 
posals are introduced on a sched- 
uled basis. Specific proposals are 
supported by estimates of the in- 
vestment in engineering and tool- 
ing and by market projections. 

Our top management group re- 
views these product proposals quar- 
terly. Then I authorize those proj- 
ects we will go ahead with. 

This approach places new prod- 
uct responsibility in the two oper- 
ating divisions most closely con- 
cerned—engineering and manufac- 
turing and marketing. It also gives 
top management the chance to re- 
view new projects at their incep- 
tion and at the beginning of each 
succeeding phase. 


Q. How does this method work out 
for you? 

Lilly: It appears to be working 
much more effectively than the 
product committee approach we 
had used previously. 





One more thing. In any type of 
new product program, those as- 
signed the responsibility for it must 
be held accountable for results. 


Q. Could anyone ever push a “pet 
idea” through—even though it 
might not be practical? 


Lilly: No. Our initial analysis of 
each project—and analysis at suc- 
ceeding stages—makes each product 
proposal stand on its own merits as 
a potential profit maker. If “pet 
ideas” don’t stand this test, they re- 
main just that: “Pet ideas.” 

My own product proposals are 
subject to the same analysis and 
scrutiny as anyone else’s. If the 
chief executive does not himself 
observe this procedure, he'll be hard 
pressed to enforce it down the line. 


problems 


P 
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product too 


Albert M. Creighton, Jr. 


( ~, Mr. Creighton, how are you 
organized for new product 
<~, development? 


Creighton: We have a sounding 
board, so to speak, made up of our 
regional sales managers and a few 
selected sales representatives. This 
group meets periodically to discuss 
any new product idea, no matter 
how far-fetched it may seem. 

If the group thinks an idea shows 
promise, it is discussed with outside 
individuals in a given field for fur- 
ther checking. If all goes well, we 
do a market survey to try to predict 
what the demand will be. If it is 
sufficient, and the product idea is in 
our field, chances are we'll go ahead 
with it. 


Q@. What would you say are the 
biggest mistakes in new product de- 
velopment? 

Creighton: Introducing a new prod- 
uct before it has been fully tested 
and approved is one of the biggest 
mistakes. It is necessary that all 
salespeople involved have an op- 
portunity to see and test the prod- 
uct. It’s also necessary to have it 
evaluated by certain groups of indi- 
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| viduals in their particular territories 
| under actual conditions. 
Another danger is to produce 
products or ideas at such a fast rate 
that the sales staff is unable to cope 
with these new products efficiently. 
Any new product brought into the 
| market requires a_ considerable 

amount of detail work by sales peo- 
| ple. This means they have less time 
to spend on current products. It is 
essential to keep new product man- 
ufacture in balance with the sales 
organization. 


Q. What about someone pushing 
through a “pet project” that may 
be impractical? Do you have any 
safeguards against that? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Horsey, how does your 
company handle new prod- 
ucts—from the idea stage 
through to a finished product? 
Horsey: We've recently established 
a formal procedure to handle new 
product ideas. 
Our Director—New Products De- 
velopment administers the pro- 


gram. He sees that all new product 
ideas come in on standard forms. He 
acknowledges the ideas, then pre- 
sents them regularly to me for pre- 
liminary screening. 

If I think the idea will not fit into 











Creighton: This is a very real dan- 
ger, especially in a small company. 
That's why I make sure our research 
director and sales manager are in 
favor of a project before we spend 
any time on it. However, we don't 
have any formal safeguards to pre- 
vent anyone, including myself, from 
pushing through an impractical pet 
idea. 

Q. How much money and manage- 
ment effort go into your new prod- 
ucts program? 

Creighton: A considerable amount. 
We also spend an equal amount of 
time in devising a method of mer- 
chandising the product and pack- 
aging it. 


the company’s policy and plans for 
growth, I reject it. Then the direc- 
tor notifies the man who thought up 
the idea. 

If the idea is not rejected, it en- 
ters the first stage of general man- 
agement screening which we call 
the “red” stage. A copy of the origi- 
nal idea form is circulated to the 
vice presidents in charge of opera- 
tions, finance, sales and advertising, 
personnel and public relations. A 
copy also goes to the divisional head 
who will be concerned with the 
product idea, should it reach the 


“We quickly separate 
profitable ideas from 
the unprofitable ones 
through our formal- 
ized new products 
procedure.” 


Grant Horsey 
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Who really buys 


in the school market? 


FREE ... A unique report which lays bare the little-known 
facts on influences in school buying decisions— prepared 
by one of the leading authorities on the school market 


i! i is an opportunity to use a comprehensive new analysis show- 
ing who makes the decisions in the purchase of school equipment 


and construction materials and services. 


The report shows the widespread misunderstanding of the role that 
key people play in these buying decisions—how this misunderstanding 
now offers many companies a powerful opportunity to begin or expand 


sales to this mushrooming market. 


This comprehensive new report includes detailed information on major 
buying influences, sizes of the market, profit opportunities, people and 
organizational groups with buying authority and comparative costs of 


reaching all groups. 


To help us identify advertiser interest in the school market, you may 
have a copy of this interesting new report—without cost or obligation. 
We will mail you a copy if you simply write on your company letter- 
head to Research Director, School Management, 22 West Putnam Ave- 


nue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Publishers of: 


S C H O O 7 M A N A G E M E N T School Management 


School Construction 
Magazines, Inc., 22 W. Putnam, Greenwich, Conn. Services 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Put your finger on it FAST... 
with the Wassell TWIN CONTROLS 


You can put your finger on trouble in seconds 
with the Wassell TWINS 


Produc-Trol® will give you delivery dates, parts 
supply, project status. 


Vu-Board will tell you if the machines are loaded 
to meet those dates. 


There’s no digging in files or calling for reports... 
The facts are right in front of you to foresee prob- 
fems in time to solve them, 


WASSELL 
ORGANIZATION, INC. 
Dept. M-9 * Westport, Connecticut « Est. 1935 


(Circle number 165 for more information) 


Mr. Manufacturer: 


AWA warehousing 
service gives YOu 
instant competitive 
advantage 


Delayed deliveries lose customers. 
AWA gives you the advantage of 
immediate availability —every- 
where. For maximum flexibility and 
economy, public warehousing is the 
profitable answer. Investigate the 
competitive advantages of the 
AWA Pay-as-you-use Plan. 


Write for Free Directory listing locations 
and space availabilities to fit your needs 


512 Members Offering 
1,273 Distribution Centers, 
Merchandise Warehouses 
& General Storage Facilities 
American Warehousemen's Association 
222 W. Adams St. « Chicago 6 * Randolph 6-5550 


(Circle number 105 for more information) 
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action stage. Each man is asked for 
his opinion about whether the idea 
should be pursued further. 

If the consensus is favorable, the 
product idea goes to the second, or 
“yellow,” stage. Here the idea is 
given a careful analysis by each of 
the major divisions. 

Sales and advertising analyze 
the market potential, the probable 
selling cost, advertising and promo- 
tion required, and the likely sales. 

Research and development as- 
sess the practicability of develop- 
ing the product in or out of the com- 
pany, how long it will take, the esti- 
mated cost of development and the 
chances of success. 

Operations examines the practi- 
cability of producing the product as 
it affects purchasing, plant, engi- 
neering and quality control. It esti- 
mates factory costs, plant and 
equipment requirements, and time 
to make ready. 

Finance determines gross mar- 
gins and operating profit, two- 
through five-year profit and loss, 
cash requirements and return on 
invested capital. 

After each of these analyses, the 
various vice presidents and I review 
each report. This is to prevent pro- 
ceeding unnecessarily to the next 
analysis, should the previous one 
prove unfavorable. 

If the idea comes through the 
“yellow” stage favorably, then I give 
instructions to proceed and it goes 
to the “green” stage. This means it 
goes from the study area to the ac- 
tion area. 


Q. As chief executive, what part do 
you play in this process? 

Horsey: In addition to the things I 
have just mentioned, I pass final 
judgment on major expenditures 
and policy decisions. 


Q. Is it possible that someone, per- 
haps yourself, could push a pet 
project through? 

Horsey: No. Each new idea must 
pass the acid tests I've mentioned. 


Q. How much of your resources and 
management efforts go into new 
products development? 

Horsey: Taking resources first, I'd 
say about 1% of sales goes into new 
product development. As for man- 
agement effort, the program repre- 
sents about 10% to 15% of top execu- 
tive time. @ 














TECHNICAL 
PACKAGING 
PROBLEMS? 


If you have a sales problem 
involving packaging—whether 
you manufacture film or make 
a product to be packaged— 
| can help, either in an exec- 
utive capacity with your com- 


pany or as a consultant. 


My background includes 20 
years of successful and diver- 
sified extrusion, molding and 
laminating experience spe- 
cializing in new product mar- 
keting, sales organization and 


research. 


Your inquiry is invited at no 


obligation. 


Winfield —. Channing 

Suite 8, Management Pub- 
lishers Building 

22 W. Putnam Avenue 


Greenwich, Connecticut 
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MONROBOT XI Another Achievement from Monroe 








FROM NOW ON, ©€ ecironic comput ei 
will all be judged by this one. The 
MONROBOT XI /s an a//-purpose 
e/ectronic computer priced and s/zed 
for the moderate-size business unit 
ley 1-10) 3 has ingeniously compacted 
all -the functions of the super-g Int 
computer into a desk-size solid state 
machine anyt 


Despite appearances, this /s no 






niracle, though that may be disputed 















by elated businessmen for whom 





e/ectronic data processors had always 





Astonishing how /ittle Monrobot X/ 


costs and how fast /t w 


x F 
¥: See the MAN trom MON R O 
: 6 7 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 
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WHICH OF THESE TOP ARTICLES DID YOU MISS? 


Many MANAGEMENT METHODS articles—usually the best ones— 
are reprinted to fill special demand. Here is a list of available re- 


prints. As long as supplies last, you may order copies—in any com- 


bination of quantities—at the rates listed at right. 





RATE SCHEDULE 


ANY TG COTTE occ ceca reccees 50¢ each 
From five to 10 reprints............ 45¢ each 
From 10 to 15 reprints............- 40¢ each 
From 15 to 20 reprints............- 35¢ each 
FIOM ZU 16 Bo PROT. . wc ci cvccces 30¢ each 
More than 25 reprints...........-. 25¢ each 





NUMBER 

6. Seven ways to build sales with a tele- 
phone. Telephone selling costs less than 
chest-to-chest selling when you use the 
tested methods described here. 

11. Lease it—don’t buy it. The cash-con- 
scious businessman can often free working 
capital and get tax savings if he leases 
equipment. These cases show how. 


13. How to get attention with a news re- 
lease. From the survey of what editors 
want in a news release, you can find many 
helpful tips that can improve your releases’ 
chances of publication. 

14. What to do after a fire. Any fire is 
costly. But you can minimize its effects 
before it starts and after it’s out. Here are 
cost saving ideas to keep handy in case of 
fire. 

17. How to pack more power in your 
words. One measure of your executive 
ability is how well you get your ideas 
across. Based on the experience of experts, 
here are eight guides you can use to get 
more meaning in your words. 

19. How to size up a man in 16 minutes. 
You haven't got all day to interview job 
applicants. Here’s a shortcut—a set of 
eight questions to ask that will give you a 
quick idea as to whether the man is right 
for your firm. 


22. Will work music really cut your labor 
costs? Work music: cost cutter or frill? 
This article tells you the results work 
music can produce, how much it costs, 
where it works and where it doesn’t. 


23. Why forecasts fail. Forecasts often fail 
because decision-makers overlook their 
limitations. These examples will help you 
sharpen your decisions based on forecasts. 


27. How to rate an advertising agency. 
Your present ad agency is probably best 
for your firm. Use this checklist to be sure 
—or to rate other agencies that may court 
your business. 


28. Stop wasting your time, Mr. Execu- 
tive. Many efficient managers are trapped 
into overtime because they waste time. 
Here’s how to stop that costly waste and 
cut unnecessary hours on the job. 


29. How to design profits into your prod- 
ucts with value analysis. Value analysis, 
originally an engineering concept, brings 
big profits when used to improve product 
design. These cases show how the con- 
cept works. 


30. How to improve your selection of 
advertising media. Good ads in the wrong 
media produce poor results. This article 
tells why so many ads are in the wrong 
places and what to do about it. 


31. How to make a merger. At the stroke 
of a pen, you can achieve results through 
a merger that often take months or years 
to accomplish. But it’s how you do it that 
counts. Here’s how to avoid the pitfalls 
and make a merger profitable. 

32. How to get profits—not problems— 
from creative people. Creative people can 
bring big profits—and big problems. 
Here’s how to find the creative people in 
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your company, overcome the problems 
they present and steer their creative drive. 
33. Selling to schools is highly profitable. 
Here are facts on the buying practices and 
structure of the school market—a huge 
market that’s growing fast. 

34. How to plan your business trip to 
Europe. You can mix business with pleas- 
ure—profitably. Here are facts on how to 
get the most value at least cost out of a 
business trip to Europe. 


35. Air cargo is cheaper than you think 
—right now. Air cargo’s lowering rates 
mean faster and easier expansion of mar- 
kets. This article tells you how you can 
profit by using air cargo and when you 
cannot. 


37. How to cure those costly “I’ve got a 
cold” absences. Many colds are not colds 
at all—they’re simply excuses to stay 
home. Here’s how to cure the so-called 
“sickness absences” that cut deeply into 
your company’s profits. 


38. What does it cost when you lease an 
auto fleet? Many firms are turning rapidly 
to providing leased cars for their salesmen 
—according to a major survey just com- 
pleted. Here are the findings of the survey, 
together with other facts to support the 
case for auto leasing. 


39. How to handle the problem drinker. 
Every firm has its share of problem drink- 
ers—people who can cost a firm thousands 
of dollars in ways you might never realize. 
Firing is one attack to the problem, but 
these positive actions can help you salvage 
the man and his job. 


40. How to generate a business from just 
an idea. Profits start with ideas—but 
imaginative management action is needed 
to turn ideas into profits. Read how one 
man with an idea for an improved product 
created a new multimillion dollar business 
in just nine years. 

43. Should your company make a movie? 
Motion pictures produce profits as selling 
tools, training aids, or creators of vast 
public goodwill. This article tells when to 
make a film, what it costs, and how to get 
it to influential audiences. 


44. How to convert your ad inquiries into 
sales. Valuable sales leads produced by 
advertising are wasted by most companies 
through mishandling. This article details 
a simple, low-cost inquiry handling pro- 
cedure that will help you turn more ad 
inquiries into profitable sales. 


46. Eight ways to lose the right to manage. 





permanently—by simple mistakes. Here, 
you learn how to avoid falling into this 
trap. Cases pinpoint the areas where your 
right to manage is in jeopardy and show 
you how to harg onto the rights you have 
to keep. 

47. Sharpen management with data pro- 
cessing. You make a mistake if you think 
of data processing as just a clerical time 
saver. Here’s how to use it to sharpen 
executive decisions. 


48. What to do when a reporter calls. 
Whether your firm gets good or bad press 
treatment depends largely on how you act 
toward the reporter. These 10 guides show 
how he wants to be treated. 

69. How to make a business prosper and 
grow. Five top executives tell how to: 
make a business grow, stimulate imagina- 
tive action in subordinates, determine 
which jobs can and cannot be delegated. 


70. When to call a press conference. There 
are miany temptations to call trade and 
business editors together to show them 
something new. In this article, some 
editors tell you why your press conference 
may be a washout. You'll learn when and 
when not to call a press conference, and 
how to run one for best results. 


74. Four questions that test your man- 
agement organization. To answer these 
questions will take hard work, but you'll 
get a clear picture of your management 
strengths and weaknesses. And you'll come 
to grips with the chief elements of organ- 
ization: goals, structure, staffing, and 
controls. 

75. How to judge a town by its planning. 
Look to the future when you select a 
business site. Here, a noted urban planner 
tells how to predetermine how a plant 
site will look 20 years from now. 


Remittance must accompany orders under $6. No stamps please. 
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MEMO FLEX,* the new visual con- 
trol/scheduling board that is easy 
to use, flexible and low in cost. 
Tells you at a glance where 
things stand, where trouble may gee 
be developing. A visual picture bis + ae 
of concise details, a constant — 
spur to action. Easily kept active 
and accurate, it saves time and 
trouble wherever simple, effec- 
tive visual control is needed. 
Every unit comes complete 
with all the elements for the 
user to create his own custom 
layout. Only $39.50 F.0.B. Day- 
ton. Literature on request. ment. 


Memo Flex pNisin —* 
515 Bannock Street, Dayton 4, Ohio 
National Distributor QuesTronics Division, Chicago 6, Ill. 
TRADE MARKS OF THE GARRISON MACHINE WORKS, INC.. PAT'O. PEND. 
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For the truly modern Switchboard 
or Reception Desk... EDWARDS 
oe wz IN-DICATOR 
SYSTEM 







switchboard 
push button 
panel 





entrance register 


Edwards new two-part In-dicator Unit keeps track of key office per- 
scnnel. Telephone operators or receptionists can tell who's in at a 
glance, without wasting time or using noisy voice paging systems. 


@ when flipped, toggle switches on entrance register auto- 
matically indicate on wire-connected switchboard panel whether 
key personnel are in or out. @ individual office switches can 
be substituted for entrance register panel. @ both systems 
install easily and quickly. 


WARDS Company, Inc., Norwalk, Connecticut 


Edwards of Canada, Ltd, Owen Sound, Ont. 


[) Please send an In-dicator System descriptive brochure 
(CD Please have an Edwards salesman call. 
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Company. 





Address. 
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CONFERENCE ROOMS 


PEOPLE 
REACT 


to well-planned and 


professionally projected 


AV PROGRAMS 





Upgrade your Training Program 
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PRESENTATIONS 







SALES 


WRITE TODAY! 


For literature and 
demonstration by 
the franchised 
Da-Lite AV dealer 
in your area. 


and Sales Presentations 


Leading industrialists know that best results are obtained 
when training and sales materials are presented on film. It is 
imperative, however, that your program be projected on a 
quality screen. The unquestioned quality of Da-Lite screens 
has been proven through 50 years of experience in the de- 
velopment and production of the finest screens available. 
Equip your conference room with a famous Da-Lite 
Electrol electrically-operated wall screen... your sales 
force should have easy-to-carry Da-Lite Vidiomaster 
portable tripod screens. Available in exclusive White 
Magic glass-beaded screen surface or the new lenticular 
surface for best projection in undarkened rooms. 


SCREEN COMPANY, INC., WARSAW, IND. 
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For more information on any advertisement or keyed editorial 
item, fill out the card below, circie the appropriate key num- 
ber, detach, and mail. We pay the postage. 


SEPTEMBER—FREE READER SERVICE CARD 


100 1013 102 103 104 105 106 107 108 109 110 111 
pie «6Otte «COTTA CONS COTS CTT COTS OCOD «OTD CCC 
124 125 126 127 128 129 130 131 #132 133 «134 «135 
136 137 138 #4139 140 141 142 143 144 145 146 147 
148 149 150 151 152 153 154 155 156 157 158 159 
160 161 162 163 164 165 166 167 168 169 170 171 
172 173 174 #175 #176 #177 «178 #179 #180 181 182 183 
184 185 186 187 188 189 190 191 192 193 194 195 
196 197 198 199 200 201 202 203 204 205 206 207 
208 209 210 211 212 213 214 #215 216 217 218 219 
220 221 222 223 224 225 226 227 228 #229 230 = 231 
232 233 234 235 236 237 238 239 240 241 242 243 
244 245 246 247 248 249 250 251 252 253 254 255 


Please do not use this card after November 30, 1960. 


SECON EEE EL EERE TETTTITITTTTiTrrrrrrir rrr 
GCOMNGRY 00 cc ccvecees CO deo oer e cence oereeereeeecereecrerecs 
ET Si 55: o45 6.646086 TE FECT ETKREI DS COSTES CET SR EO ORWS COS REw Os 
EEG ihe Kio)c ale 4 as veewres ee pS ee POD vi cv besaiaevn 


Number of employees in your firm [ ]50-99; (100-149; [ 150-249; 
[_ ]250-499; [ ]500-749; [_ ]750-999; [_}1,000-2.499; [_ JOVER 5,000 


RT ON 6.5, 0:6)5.6, 06:6 44-90 w 60.550 ON TEDET ERO KETENE OD TO CR MONS 








[-] Send Management Methods for one year at $5.00 
(] Billme [(_) Bill my company 











SEPTEMBER—FREE READER SERVICE CARD 
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172 173 174 #175 176 #177 «+178 #179 180 181 182 183 
184 185 186 187 188 189 190 191 192 193 194 195 
196 197 198 199 200 201 202 203 204 205 206 207 
208 209 210 211 212 213 214 #215 216 217 218 21% 
220 221 222 223 224 225 226 227 228 229 230 231 
232 233 234 235 236 237 238 #239 #240 241 #242 243 
244 245 246 247 248 249 250 251 252 253 254 255 


Please do not use this card after November 30, 1960. 
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Whether you're planning new offic 
eling, it will pay you to consult 
Center specialists at the time you 
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aye view of an executives world 


Not every executive works in a world like this, of course. But more and more do... as top 
management discovers the plus benefits of offices functionally-styled and equipped by GF. 
For example, above you see the handsome MopE-MakeER desk, specially styled by GF to lend 
quiet good taste to the private office. It’s complemented by the comfort of GF GoopFOoRM 
aluminum chairs, built to retain their good looks for a lifetime. And only GF offers you com- 
plete planning, design and decorator services .. . for private or general offices. Just call your GF 
branch or dealer, or write The General Fireproofing Company, Dept. D-23, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


ENERAL 


. maar SUSINESS FURNITURE Sg 
g new offices or major remod- 


o consult GF Business Work REPROOFING 


> time you hire your architect. 
Visit us at the OEMI BUSINESS EQUIPMENT EXPOSITION « Los Angeles Sports Arena « November 1-4 


Circle number 127 for more information 
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The #4000 Line by 
ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Aurora, Illinois Ae 


Write today for your free catalog 





